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"1 money is ever well laid out in supplying children with good tead- 
ing for a merely nominal! price, it is certainly in subscribing for Harprr’s 
Youne Psorpie.”—R. H. Stoddard, in New York Mail and Express. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN Iutusrravkp WREKLY. 


The number for November 8th is the second in Volume Nine. 

Among its contents ave a short story for girls, called “ Where 
Sarah Jane's Doll Went,’ by Mary E. Witkin, author of “ A 
Humble Romance, and Other Stories” ; an amusing story of “A 
Telephone Conspiracu,” by Xexos Criark ; and the seventeenth chap- 
ter of “Derrick Sterling,” by Kirk Munroe. 

“Striking Ou” is the title of an article in Mrs. HERRICK’S series 
on Geology, with taro engravings. 

“ The Foot-ball Season” is an interesting and timely article, as 
also is “ Talks about Christmas Gifts,’ by Avice M. KELLOGG. 
This gives practical directions for making tasteful gifts, with draw- 
ings to aid the text. : 

; The illustrations in this number are unusually attractive. 








Harper's YOUNG Pxop.K, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
New Yorx, Sarurnay, Novemper 12, 1887. 














An Iuivstraten SuppLement is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Harrer’s WEEKLY, 








THE ELECTION. 


ee WEEELY goes to press before the election, and 
the result will be known simultaneously with 
the publication of this number. In advance the re- 
sult is very obscure. If it were a simple contest be- 
tween the two parties, the success of the Republicans 
would be most probable, because the Republican is 
the party out of power, and consequently more unit- 
ed, while the Democratic party is nationally in power 
and angrily divided. The Democratic opponeuts of 
the President are aware that under the circumstances 
a positive Democratic victory in New York would 
assure his renomination and his probable election, 
while Democratic defeat this year would seriously 
embarrass his prospects for next year. But the con- 
test is not simple. The million and more voters of 
the State are distributed into five important groups: 
the Republican and Democratic and Labor and Pro- 
hibition parties, each of them organized bodies, and 
the independent voters, who are this year more nu- 
merous than ever, because it is a local election, 
and because party lines of principle and policy are 
very indistinct. In a State which in the general 
election of ‘84 gave only a plurality of 1047 to the 
successful candidate in a total vote of more than 
1,000,000, the result, under the conditions of this year, 
is wholly incalculable in advance. 

The campaign has been very listless, the public ac- 
tivity being mainly upon the Republican and Labor 
and Prohibition side. The Democratic canvass has 
been generally silent and invisible. The earnestness 
and enthusiasm have been displayed’ by the Labor 
party, Mr. GEORGE and Dr. MCGLYNN being the chief 
orators, and conducting the campaign like a religious 
function. The Labor movement has been favored by 
the Republicans, and not unnaturally, ‘not only be- 
cause it promised to take votes from the Democrats, 
but because its principle of paternal governinent is in 
sympathy with the Republican policy. The Repub- 
licans have held large meetings in many parts of the 
State, at which Senators EvarTs and Hiscock and 
ex-Senator MILLER have been the chief speakers. The 
subject mainly discussed by them has been protection, 
not as a policy to encourage and invigorate nascent 
industries, but as a defence against the pauper labor 
of Europe. In regard to the surplus the orators Lave 
differed. Senator Evarts has laughed at it as a triv- 
jal affair for sixty millions of people; while Senator 
Hiscock has lamented it, but held that it was the duty 
of the party of administration to provide a remedy. 
Upon the temperance question the Republican speak- 
ers have argued that the reasonable hope of reform 
lay in the Republican party, and the same statement 
has been made in regard to civil service reform. Not 
much, however, has been urged on behalf of the na- 
tional aid to the Erie Canal, which the Republican 
platform demanded. It will be observed that the 
tone of the campaign has been strictly national. In- 
deed, Senator Hiscock’s constant allegation has been 
that this election was ‘‘the skirmish line” of next 
year’s national contest, and that if New York could 
be carried now, a Republican President would be 
elected next year. 

The Democrats have held few important meetings: 
Governor HILL spoke three or four times. and as he 
is reputed to be a shrewd politician, and as his politi- 
cal fortunes are involved in the result, it is supposed 
that he has not been idle, and that, whatever may be- 
fall the State ticket, he has been mindful of the Legis- 
Jature. The wisdom of a silent campaign has been 
obvious, because it is plain that in an ‘‘ aggressive” 
speech-making canvass the difference of opinion about 
the President could not have been concealed. The 
Labor and Prohibition meetings have been large, and 
the appeal of both parties most earnest. They have 
each of them a more definite purpose than either of 
the old parties, and rely upon reason and conviction, 
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not, like their rivals, upon tradition, precedent, and 
prejudice. The course of the independent vote at 
this election in New York is not known, and the re- 
sult therefore can be cited neither for nor against its 
influence and power. The fact that the Republican 
party is controlled by Mr. Piatt and his friends has 
certainly not tended to attract them to its support, 
while the evident want of sympathy with the Pre- 
sident’s reform views displayed by the Democratic 
party has been very significant to them. In the city 
of New York the Republican Convention had the sur- 
prising good sense to nominate a Democrat who had 
been refused a nomination by his own party because 
of great public service, and to this nomination that of 
another Democrat was added to make sure of the ac- 
ceptance of the first. This was an illustration of the 
true course for a minority party to pursue in what 
should always be a non-partisan election. The per- 
sonal ferocity with which Mr. NICOLL has been as- 
sailed because of his acceptance as a Democrat of the 
Republican nomination is a signal illustration of the 
disgusting ordeal of blackguardism through which an 
honorable and public-spirited citizen must pass when 
summoned to stand for an important office. In his case 
the contest has been simply one of honesty and pub- 
lic spirit against ‘‘ boodle” and blackguardism. The 
power of these latter forces in a city election is very 
great, but the fierceness of their personal assault upon 
Mr. NIcoLL has plainly shown their alarm. The 
result of the election in New York will determine a 
great deal. A positive Republican victory will go 
far to assure the renomination of Mr. BLAINE. A 
positive Democratic victory will secure the nomina- 
tion of Mr. CLEVELAND, and probably the withdrawal 
of Mr. BLarng. An uncertain result will merely pro- 
long the present situation. 





MONEY IN POLITICS. 


IT is evident that the question of money in elections 
has become suddenly so important that the next great 
forward step in legislation will be a law upon the sub- 
ject. The New York Tribune says that if the Repub- 
licans should secure the New York Legislature such 
a law may be expected. If this anticipation should 
be justified, and a law simple, thorough, and efficient 
should be passed by the Republicans, they would have 
done in that alone much to justify the Republican 
claim that it is the only party of actual progress in 
administrative methods. The beginning of the move- 
ment was made some years ago in the attack of the 
Civil Service Reform Associations upon politigal as- 
sessments and HUBBELL. The energy and &pility 
with which the New York Association pushed a case 
up to the Supreme Court of the United States, and ob- 
tained a favorable decision, made the public familiar 
with one aspect of the subject and opened the general 
discussion. As Mr. ScHURZ pointed out in his late’ 
admirable speech before the Common wealth Club, the 
refusal of the Senate to investigate the charges-of il- 
licit use of money in the election of Senator PayNE, 
of Ohio, and the feeling that only rich men can now 
aspire to high office, has also done much to fix public 
attention upon the subject. The system of political 
assessments is largely responsible for the money cor- 
ruption of our politics, because it was a system sus- 
tained by public opinion as reasonable, while it vir- 
tually sold the offices to the highest bidder. Nomi- 
nations were determined by the known willingness 
of persons to pay. large sums of money for the ex- 
penses of the election. It is by money collected by 
assessments, under this plea of necessary expenses, 
that the district associations and the whole detailed 
party machine is supported. This makes the system 
of captains and boys, and by reducing politics to the 
merest venal trade and dicker, enables elections to be 
carried by ‘‘deals,” and the prime object of popular 
government, which is an honest expression of the 
public will, to be defeated. 

The surest way to destroy the corrupt machine is 
to deprive it of the money raised upon the plea of 
necessary expenses; and this can be done at once by 
a law providing for the payment of all the necessary 
expenses of elections by the government. Mr. Ivmns’s 
little manual upon Machine Politics and Money in 
Elections in New York City (HaRPER & BROTHERS), 
and Mr. BIsHop’s paper upon the Assessments of Can- 
didates, etc. (Evening Post Co.), are clear and con- 
clusive statements both of the facts and the remedy. 
The Commonwealth Club has appointed a committee 
to draft a suitable bill. The Labor party in New 
York made the demand for a law for public payment 
of the expenses of election one of its ‘‘ planks” during 
‘the late canvass. Such a law passed one House of 
the Michigan Legislature last winter. It is already 
the law in England and Australia, and its beneficent 
results are unquestionable. 

Such a law, well drawn, would at once enable nomi- 
nations to represent the real preferences of the party, 
it would deprive the political bummers and shysters of 
the lever by which they raise money for their own 
advantage, and it would immediately abolish the 
enormous corruption fund of every election. More- 
over, by doing this, it would substantially destroy the 
machine, and leave a proper party organization with 


only the moderate amount of dishonesty which may 
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be expected in such forms of activity. The passage 
and observance of such a law would be a most im- 
portant result of the movement for civil service re- 
form, which is simply another name for honest gov- 
ernment and decent politics. The Legislature will 
undoubtedly have an opportunity to consider the 
subject, and any just and advantageous project for 
the benefit and relief of the people from the power of 
money in politics will, of course, encounter the hos- 
tility in every form of the ‘‘ boodlers” and their allies. 





CHOLERA AND THE QUARANTINE. 


THE responsibility for the ignorance or the negli- 
gence which, in full view of the probable appearance 
of the cholera in the harbor of New York, should fail 
to provide effectively against it, is so great that it 
must not be lightly cast upon any man. The Health- 
officer at New York is the one man who is officially 
set to prevent the coming of the cholera, and the pub- 
lic has a right of the most vital kind to know how he 
has discharged his duty. In the first place, it is to be 
said for him that the first cases upon the Alesia ap- 
peared five or six weeks ago, at the end of September. 
Since then two other infected vessels have arrived, 
and as yet no case has been reported beyond the lim- 
its of the Quarantine. This is prima facie evidence 
of proper care. The reports published, however, and 
the statements made in regard to Quarantine, have 
drawn a reply from Dr. SmitH, the Health-officer. 

It is to the effect that three years ago, when the 
cholera appeared in France, an appropriation for re- 
pairs at Quarantine was vetoed by the Governor. The 
Health-officer was apprehensive that the disease might 
develop among immigrant passengers from French 
ports, and he called the attention of the Commission- 
ers of Quarantine ‘‘to the need of extensive repairs 
and improvements.” That is a need, however, which 
should never exist at the New York Quarantine. An 
‘*extensive” need of such a kind should be ‘always 
prevented. But the Commissioners had no funds. 
In the same summer the State Board of Health was 
informed that the accommodations for cholera pa- 
tients were ‘incomplete and dilapidated.” The State 
Board was unanimously surprised, but, apparently, 
could do nothing. Later in the same year, as the 
ravages of the pestilence in Europe increased, the 
Health-officer called a meeting of the foreign steam- 
ship companies, and stated the imminence of the dan- 
ger. They subscribed a small sum, and some small 
repairs were made. In February, 1885, the Commis- 
sioners of Quarantine made an urgent appeal to the 
Legislature for an appropriation. A civil engineer 
said that €20,000 were needed, but the Legislature of 
1887 granted $6000, and the Governor again vetoed 
the appropriation. During 1884, ’85, and ’86 no ac- 
tion, apparently, was taken, and in September, ’87, 
the cholera arrived. But the Health-officer says that 
from the time a proper supply of water was secured 
the disease brought by the first vessel was ‘‘ stamped 
out” in seven days, and he implies that nothing but 
his diligence and care saved the city and country 
from the cholera brought by the second vessel, of 
which the ship surgeon’s record gave no indication 
whatever. 

On the other hand, a committee of the College of _ 
Physicians in Philadelphia condemns “‘the imperfect . 
manner” in which proper quarantine measures are 
carried out at the New York Quarantine, especially 
as concerns isolation and disinfection. This, howev- 
er, is a question upon which opinions may differ. The 
serious criticism to be made seems to be that since 
1884 the vital point at which the country was to be 
defended from cholera was known to the Health. — 
officer to be dangerously weak. Nothing was done, 
despite his representations, to strengthen it. The 
Legislature reluctantly made an appropriation, and 
the Governor vetoed it. If the Quarantine Com- 
mission and the Health-officer had then made a state- 
ment of the situation to the public, something would 
have been done. It seems to us that it was their duty 
to take this course. The public knew of the expos- 
ure, but trusted to the Quarantine. The Commission- 
ers and the Health-officer knew that the quarantine 
provisions were not adequate. When relief was de- 
nied, probably for political reasons, the responsibility 
should have been placed wherever it might belong. 
The Health-officer should not have assumed the duty 
of protecting the country against cholera with means 
that he knew to be inadequate. It was a mistake of 
judgment which thus far, fortunately, has not been 
followed by deplorable consequences. But if the new 
Legislature refuses a complete system of proper pre- 
cautions, it will deserve universal condemnation. 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mr. ANDREW 8S. DraPER, the State Snperintendent of 
Public Instruction in New York, recently delivered an ad- 
dress in the city before the Association of Women Teachers 
in the Grammar-schools. A few facts mentioned by bim 
reveal the immense importance of the department over 
which he presides, and in the duties of which he has shown 
so intelligent an interest. 

In 1850 the daily attendance upon the public schools in 
the city was 40,000; in 1886 it was 153,000. In 1850 the 
city employed 1338 teachers ; in 1886 it employed 4598. The 
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cost of public education in the city in 1850 was $274,000; in 
10886 it was more than $4,000,000. In 1850 the State spent 
for education $1,600,000; in 1886 it spent $14,000,000. The 
gross amount paid by the State for educational purposes 
from 1805 to 1845 inclusive was considerably less than the 
amount now paid every year for the same purposes. There 
are other interesting figures. There are more than 31,000 
public teachers in the State, six or seven thousand of whom 
leave the service every year, and ninety-five per cent. of all 
the teachers are licensed by local boards or Commissioners. 
The determination of teachers’ qualifications is a point 
of vital interest to the success of the public-school system, 
and the scheme embodied in a law considered by the Legis- 
lature last winter was designed to secure and maintain a 
high standard of qualification. It was warmly supported 
by an immense majority of the school officers in the State, 
and. although the bill did not pass, more than half of the 
School Commissioners in the State have voluntarily adopted 
a similar system, which is now in operation “in by far the 
greater number of districts in the State.” The principle of 
the scheme is that the qualifications of teachers should not 
be determined by the empoying authority, but by a wholly 
independent body or person, and that the examinations 
should be supervised by some central authority. This gives 
unity and coherency to the system, and provides for a uni- 
form standard of qualification while it obviates the inevi- 
table injury to the schools of appointment by personal or 
partisan interest. The voluntary adoption of so excellent 
a system is evidence of the general high character and 
sound judgment of the school officers of the State. 





THE CITY 1N THE LEGISLATURE, 


By an oversight which we greatly regret we omitted last 
week to mention a valuable and instructive manual issued 
by the City Reform Club, a Record of Assemblymen and 
Senators from the city of New York in the Legislature of 
1887. It will not be the fault of this club, which is of no 
party, and which is actuated only by public spirit, if the 
citizens of New York do not know precisely the character, 
business, and qualifications of the men who are nominated 
by the party machines, and for whom intelligent and de- 
cent citizens vote because they are “regularly nominated,” 
and because a man “must vote with his party.” 

The book shows what a parody upon popular govern- 
ment is the selection of a large part of the legislative rep- 
resentatives of this city. The contrast between its repre- 
sentatives now and eighty and ninety years ago, when they 
were chosen from the chief inhabitants of the city, is very 
suggestive. And one thing is clear: so long as party man- 
agement in the city continues to be what it is now, there 
will be an endless succession of precisely such ‘candidates 
as are described in this manual presented to the voters; 

- and so long as a regular nomination by their party is all that 
so-called good citizens desire to direct their votes, they will 
continue to be responsible for the danger and disgrace 
which such legislative representation implies. 

There are, as the manual shows, some excellent repre- 
sentatives in the New York city delegation. But the great 
multitude are such as might be expected from the “ practi- 
cal” methods of our politics. It is the intention of the Re- 
form Club to publish every year a similar record, including 
a sketch of the more important legislation of the session. 
Such a work faithfully done, like the present issue, will be 
an admirable force in politics, enabling every citizen at 
least to know what mischief his vote for the regular can- 
didate may do. The Record is another valuable illustra- 
tion of the diffusion of the intelligent and independent in- 
terest in politics, which is one of the most cheering signs 
of the times. 





THE NEW FORM OF THE “EVENING POST.” 


THE Evening Post is now eighty-six years old, and it is 
the most historic journal in the city. From the beginning 
it has been a positive public force, and its leadership and 
influence have been unquestionable. It was never more 
ably conducted than it is to-day. No journal in the coun- 
try surpasses it in courage and in intellectual equipment, 
and none is more trusted for sincerity and independence in 
the discussion of public interests of every kind. Its recent 
change of form from the old “blanket sheet” to the conven- 
ient quarto will be universally acceptable. Typographical- 
ly it has the old familiar aspect, and we are glad to think 
that its prosperity curresponds with its acknowledged de- 
bert. 





AT MACON, 


Ir after the acknowledgment of American independence 
Lord NortH, the ex-Minister of GkorGE the Third, had de- 
claimed violently in support of the theory that England had 
a right to tax unrepresented America, he would have done a 
very untimely and foolish thing. But nobody would have 
waxed wroth over it, or supposed that it was more than an 
ebullition of personal feeling. This is the way in which the 
good sense of everybody who has heard of it has regarded 
the speech of ex-Minister JACKSON at Macon, in Georgia, 
and the exaltation of the Confederate flag. 

The question is settled. It is settled happily and final- 
ly. Mr. Lamar at Charleston expressed undoubtedly the 
general sentiment of the sincerest Confederates. Whatever 
may be the powers of a State under the Constitution, they 
do not inelnde the right of secession. It was undoubtedly 
in some degree as an abstract proposition a debatable 
question before the war. Practically it was never a de- 
batable question, because it involved the national exist- 
ence. But debatable or not debatable, it is conclusively 
and forever adjusted. 

Mr. JACKSON thought fit to reopen it, and there was ap- 
parently a great display of feeling for JEFFERSON Davis 
and the Confederate flag. It was an outburst of sentiment. 
People who have risked life and all they have upon a cause 
in which they honestly believe, who have lost husbands, 
children, parents, friends, who have seen the total over- 
throw of a social and industrial system in which they were 
bred, and who, after a heroic and desperate contest, have 
acquiesced honorably in the result, and are known by their 
old foes so to have acquiesced, will not be taunted by sen- 
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sible men with falsehood and treachery because they regard 
with profound feeling the symbols and the men that repre- 
sent to them a struggle of which they are not ashamed, and in 
which every manly opponent acknowledges their devotion 
and valor. “No man in the North,” said Senator SHERMAN 
at Nashville, last March, “ questions the honesty of purpose 
or the heroism with which the Confederates maintained 
their cause.” 





JENNY LIND. 


THE death of JENNy LIND recalls the career which upon 
the whole is the most remarkable career of a public singer. 
CATALANI, MALIBRAN, Pasta, SONTAG, and Grist are famous 
names in the realm of song. They were all very accom- 
plished dramatic artists and exquisite singers, and the tra- 
ditions of their triumphs are still familiar. But JENNY 
LIND captured the heart and the admiration of two conti- 
nents, and her personal impression as a woman was great- 
er than that of any other singer. When she first came to 
this country there was a disposition among some of the 
dilettanti to patronize her as “quite a pleasant singer.” 
But the popular enthusiasm which swept over the country 
soon overwhelined this kind of disdain, and the feeling of 
the delighted thousands who heard her was blended of re- 
spect for the woman and enjoyment of her unparalleled 
powers. 

There was the charm of the Northern genins in her pre- 
sence and her art, and 4 certain domesticity of aspect and 
character won the sympathy of the great masses of “the 
plain people.” She had what is called the “ magnetism” of 
genius, and nothing in the annals of the opera is more 
memorable than her rendering of the “Und ob die Wolke 
from Der Freischiitz, and the “ Ah, non credea,” from the Son- 
nambula. Not Jess remarkable was her singing in oratorio. 
The loftiness of feeling, the simplicity and religious rapt- 
ure, the fulness and richness of voice with which she sang 
“T know that my Redeemer liveth,” were never rivalled by 
any singer known to us. But most delightful, and as it 
seemed most characteristic of all, was her singing of North- 
ern melodies, songs of the shepherds and the fishers. TEN- 
NYSON’s bugle song describes the profound and undying 
spell of that music which haunted the hearer long, and still 
sounds and lingers in his enchanted memory. 

For many years that voice has been silent. It is almost 
forty years since JENNY LIND left the stage, and more than 
thirty since she ceased to sing in public, except that in 
1870 she sang for a few times in her husbands oratorio of 
Ruth. Her name has been seldom heard, but always as- 
sociated with good works and always with kindly men- 
tion. The death of Madame GOLDSCHMIDT recalls the fas- 
cinating figure of those vanished years, aud the imperisha- 
ble charm of that pure character and beautiful genius. 





FIRE-PROOF THEATRES. 


As the season:of the theatres opens, public interest in the 
safety of theatres re-awakens. The frequency of the most 
shocking disasters during the last few years has emphasized 
the public consciousness that a theatre is usually a very 
dangerous place of resort. After every catastrophe there 
is a momentary demand for legislation providing much 
greater security for human life in the construction of the- 
atres. But the gust soon blows over, and rises again with 
the next calamity, to vanish as before. 

Experience proves that such care in construction cannot 
be left to unrestrained individual action, and although the 
cost of theatres properly built would be larger, it is a cost 
which the community may properly require for its own safe- 
ty. Mr. HENRY IRVING, who has returned to this country, 
we hope to renew his successes, after the terrible disaster 
at the Exeter Theatre in England last summer employed 
an architect to draw plans after Mr. InviING’s designs of an 
absolutely fire-proof theatre. The architect thought it to 
be impracticable, until he studied the matter, and he then 
changed his opinion. 

Mr. IRVING is reported to have stated his general design 
of the theatre as follows: 


“Tt is only one story high. The audience is mainly seated on 
the ground-floor, there being only one tier. The highest point. 
reached by the audi is only twenty-four feet above the street 
level. There are two exits, one on each side of the house, to each 
and every section of the auditorium. No staircase for public use 
is less than five feet wide; no step is less than twelve inches wide 
or more than five inches high. There is a concrete ceiling to the 
auditorium. All the materials of construction are fire-proof. The 
auditorium is completely separated from the stage by automatic 
iron doors and an asbestos curtain running in grooves. Neither 
smoke nor flame could therefore, in case of fire, reach the audience. 
The theatre is lighted throughout by electricity, and warmed or 
cooled, as required, by special apparatus. The stage is separated 
from the dressing-rooms and passages by brick walls and auto- 
matic iron doors. The flymen have exits on each side by fire-proof 
staircases. There is a special smoke-shaft over the stage. There 
are two stage entrances. Every member of the audience has a 
comfortable seat, with full view of the stage. The audience can 
leave the auditorium in Jess than one minute. Even panic would 
not be dangerous, as there are many and wide exits and easy in- 
clines. The theatre would stand on an open space, and have car- 
riage-ways all round it. The audience would be almost as safe as 
in the open air, and, humanly speaking, loss of life would be im- 
possible.” : 

There is no doubt that a theatre which was known to bé 
practically fire-proof, and which was managed as Mr. Ir- 
VING or any other proper director would manage it, would 
be the most popular resort of the kind in every city in which 
it was built. 








THE LATE STATE LIBRARIAN. 


Tur death of Dr. H. A. Homes, the State Librarian of 
New York, removes a very valuable officer. He was a well- 
trained scholar, with an admirable and comprehensive 
knowledge of books, and he was fall of generous enthnsi- 
asm and pride in his vocation. The routine of service did 
not wither the freshness of his mind, nor impair his literary 
activity, nor his interest in current affairs, The simplicity 
of the scholarly nature kept him always young, and a plea- 
sant gayety of humor softened the inevitable friction of 
affairs. Dr. Homes settled finally the doubtful question 
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of the correct arms of the State; he was very active in 
securing important collections of documents, which he ed- 
ited with care, and he made interesting translations from 
Oriental languages. For his many accomplishments Colum- 
bia College made him a Doctor of Laws. Under his charge 
the State Library became a large and important collection. 
The dignity, urbanity, and cheerfulness of his manner, his 
accurate and tenacious memory, his ready sympathy, bis 
abounding knowledge, and a certain youthfulness of spirit 


* united in making him a delightful companion, who will be 


always warmly remembered by his official associates and 
by the frequenters of the Library. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Tuomas Nast, the world-famous cartoonist of the WrExkty, 
has been captured in Colorado by an enterprising manager, and 
began at Denver last week a course of lectures to be delivered dur- 
ing a tour extending to the Pacific coast. Mr. Nast had a most 
flattering reception in Denver, and his genius has been celebrated 
in prose and verse by the local press. The Republican pays this 
appropriate tribute to his pictoria) triumphs: “In the mining 
camps of the far West, among the rancheros of Texas, or the lum- 
bermen in the pine forests of the North, Nast’s pictures are as 
keenly appreciated as in the most exclusive coteries of Philadel- 
phia, or the autocrats of every Boston breakfast-table. Public 
wrong-doers of every kind have felt the poignancy of his satire, 
nor have the vices and follies of social life escaped castigation at 
his hands, Children are especial favorites with him, and hun- 
dreds of American boys and girls annually have reason to be 
grateful for his intercession in their behalf with Santa Claus for 
the toys and sweets which fall to their lot at Christmas-tide.” 

—Professor Cuarues 8. Saraent, who occupies the chair of Ar- 
boriculture in Harvard University, and directs the Arnold Arbo- 
réetum—the most complete and systematic collection of hardy trees 
and shrubs in the world—is at home again, busily engaged in pre- 
paring for the illustrated weekly journal of forestry, whose first 
number will appear early next year. ‘rhe title of the new paper 
will be, Sylva, a Journal of Horticulture, Landscape Gardening, 
and Forestry, and Professor Sarcent’s Census volume, with his 
other writings, are a guarantee that it will be of excellent quality 
from the outset. Sylva will be published in this city. 

—The Charleston gala week, which closed on Saturday, was 
the happy conception of Captain Jonn L. Wesxr, the Exchange 

7 editor of the 
News and Cour- 
ter, whose photo- 
graph is given 
herewith, and to 
whose originality 
of design and 
ready grasp of 
opportunity the 
Charleston Carni- 
val owed its ex- 
istence. Captain 
Wepre did not 
arrange the de- 
tails of the festi- 
val, but had he 
not thought of it, 
the probabilities 
are that it would 
never have oc- 
curred. Prepara- 
tions for the 
Charleston festi- 
val began more 
than two months * 
ago, and were 
carried out with 
a completeness 
highly creditable 
to the energy of 
those _intrusted 
with them. The 
results are indi- 
cated in the pic- 
ture and descrip- 
tive article published in this number of the Wxerxty. No more 
gratifying evidence of the spirit of the New South has been given, 
even in these days of restored hope and confidence. 

—Mr. E. L. Gopxin, the editor of the Hvening Post, which, by- 
the-way, must be complimented upon its eight-page form, lives 
during the summer and fall on a peninsula jutting out into the 
Sound, not far from New Rochelle, New York. The house occu- 
pied by Mr. Gopxin is owned by Mr. Henry Hour, the publisher, 
and was originally a hotel, but has been remodelled, so that it is 





. how a very comfortable and attractive place. Its situation, how- 


ever, is its most striking feature, as its piazzas almost overhang 
the Sound, which just here has a picturesque and rocky coast. Mr. 
Gopkin may be seen on almost any fine afternoon, mounted on a 
fine horse, cantering leisurely. over the very bad roads that run 
through Westchester County. 

—Mr. D. K. Pearson, a capitalist who lives near Chicago, has 
Perer Cooprr’s ideas in regard to the -iisposition of his wealth. 
He believes in executing his will during his lifetime. On a cer- 
tain day recently he gave away $180,000 in charitable bequests. 
Mr. Pearson has no reason for thinking that death is near. He 
has only just turned sixty, is over six feet in height, and has the 
firm, elastic step of a man of thirty. 

—Mr. Hevry Invine says that his receipts were $180,000 for 
his recently closed season in London. When acting, Mr. Irvine 
lives in rooms in New Bond Street, not far from his theatre; but 
his home is at Hammersmith, an hour’s drive from there, where 
he occupies the house that was originally owned by Nett Gwynn, 
and more recently by the Batemans. A more beautiful home 
could scarcely be imagined. Mr. Irvine spends very little time 
there, but the house is always open and in readiness for his visits. 

—Mr. Joun W. ALexanper, who stands in the front rank of 
American portrait painters, and whose work as an illustrator is 
familiar to the readers of Harrer’s periodicals, was married last 
Wednesday to Miss Exizascra Swan Wittiamson, daughter of 
Mr. James W. Avexanper, the Vice-President of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. After a Southern trip Mr. and Mrs. 
ALEXANDER will return to New York for the winter. 

—lIn an article describing the rooms of the wealthy students at 
Harvard, that of J. Prerreront Morgan, Jun., son of the New York 
banker, finds a conspicuous place. Just above the fireplace in 
this room a gun is suspended on a pair of antlers, and before the 
fireplace lies the skin of a huge bear; the mouth of the beast 
yawns at you from thé opposite wall; and on another pair of ant- 
lers hang another gun, a cartridge belt, and a pair of beaded moc- 
easins. Mr. Morgan has the reputation of being one of the hard- 
est students in his class. His favorite study is chemistry, and in 
the.room adjoi the study he has fitted up a iaboratory. On 
the table stands a large microscope, with bottles, decanters, beak 
ers, dishes, and strange-looking mixtures, 
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THE LATE JONUN MURRAY CARNOCHAN, M.D. 


DR, CARNOCHAN, 


Tue death of Dr. Jonn Murray Carnocnan, on Friday, October 
28th, has removed a well-known and distinguished figure from the 
walks of New York life. F 3 death was sudden and quite un- 
looked-for. Dr, Carnocuan was born in the city of Savannah on 
the 4th of July, 1817. His father was a Scotsman, who had be- 
come one of the wealthiest planters in Georgia. On his mother’s 
side he was descended from IsrakL Putnam. At an early age he 
was taken by his father to Scotland; and after a visit paid to sev- 
eral members of his father’s family, he was taken to Edinburgh, 
where he studied first in the High-School and afterward at the 
University, graduating with distinction. Edinburgh was then as 
now famous for its medical school; and outside of the University 
Knox was commanding crowds by his brilliant lectures on anato- 
my. Young Carnocian was attracted to medicine, but he did not 
complete his studies in Edinburgh. Returning to America, he 
placed himself under the celebrated Dr. VaLentine Mort, at that 
time teaching with success in this city. Among his fellow-stu- 
dents was the late Dr. Dartinc. In 1841 he went to Paris, 
where he remained six years, walking the hospitals and attending 
the lectures of CrratuLr, Lerranc, Roux, Vetprav, and others, and 
forming with some of them enduring friendships. In 1847 he re- 
turned to New York and commenced practice, almost immediately 
commanding attention, and even applause, by his daring and suc- 
cess as a surgical operator. In 1850 the Board of Emigration 
Commissioners was established. One of the first-fruits of the new 
arrangement was the hospital for immigrants on Ward’s Island, 
and it was placed,in charge of Dr. Carxocnan. In the same year 
he was appointed Professor of Surgery in the Medical College of 
the University of New York. 

Dr. Cagnocuan’s ame is associated with some very remarkable 
operations, His first published work was A T'reatise on the 
Etiology, Patholoqu, aud Treatment of Congenital Dislocation 
of the Head of the Femur. He was familiar alike with French 
and German, and made translations from both languages. In 
1877 he began to publish in parts, through Harper & Bro- 
THERS, Confribaions to Operative Surgery and Surgical Pathology. 


JENNY LIND AS SHE APPEARED IN AMERICA IN 1850.---[Sxrx Pace 815.} 
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THE LATE REAR-ADMIRAL NICHOLSON, 


The book had advanced as far as parts X. and XI, which were 
published this year, and conclude the first series. The author had 
exhausted only half his data. 

When Joun T. Horrman became Governor of New York, he ap- 
pointed Dr. Carnocnan [Health-officer of the Port. He held the 
office for two vears. Dr. CARNOCHAN was married in 1856 to Miss 
EsteELie Morris, a daughter of General Morris, and a granddaugh- ' 
ter of Lewis Morris, of Revolutionary renown. He is survived 
by his widow, his son, Gouverneur M. Carsocnay, and four daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Harriet Luptow, Miss May, Miss Litran, and Miss 
ESTELLE. — 





THE LATE ADMIRAL NICHOLSON. 


Rear-Apwirat J. W. A. Nicnotson, who died at his residence 
in this city on the 28th ult., after an honorable and active 
career of over forty vears in the navy, was distinguished in naval 
circles as a thorough seaman, a strict disciplinarian, and a pa- 
triot of the old régime, whose devotion to his country’s flag never 
wavered in the most trying times. He was born in Massachusetts 
March 10, 1821, and entered the navy as a midshipman in Feb- 
ruary, 1838, but was not promoted to the rank of lieutenant un- 
til 1852, when he accompanied Commodore Perry on his Japanese 
expedition in the sloop of war Vandalia, and at one time was sta- 
tioned on shore for several months with a guard to protect the 
foreign settlements during the Chinese rebellion. From 1857 to 
1860 he was on duty on the coast of Africa for the suppression 
of the slave-trade. In 1861 he was attached to the steamer Poca- 
hontas when she sailed to the relief of Fort Sumter, but arrived 
too late, as the fort had surrendered. From that memorable date 


. to the end of the war Lieutenant Nicnotson was constantly em- 


ployed on the most arduous duties. He took part in the battle 
of Port Royal, and participated in actions with the rebel fleet 
while in command of the steamer Jsaae Smith on the Potomac; 
he assisted in the capture of Jacksonville, Fernandina, and St. Au- 
custine, Florida; and while in command on the St. John’s River 
he defeated with considerable loss a body of rebel infantry detailed 
to attack him. He was commissioned as Commander July 16, 
1862, served in the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron in 1864, 
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HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., BRITISH COMMISSIONER 
TO THE FISHERIES CONFERENCE.—(Sxe Page 819.) 


and in the same year took command of the monitor Manhattan, 
in which he took part in the battle of Mobile Bay forts and the 
capture of the rebel ram Tennessee. On August 21st Fort Mor- 
gan surrendered to him, after a bombardment of six weeks. He 
was commissioned as Captain July 25, 1866, and as Commander 
November 8, 1873. From 1876 to 1878 he was commandant of 
the Brooklyn Navy-yard, where he introduced several improve. 
ments which testify to the efficiency of his administration. On 
October 1, 1881, he was made Admiral, and nine days afterward 
he sailed from New York on the man-of-war Lancaster to take 
command of the European station. Arriving in the harbor of Al- 
exandria, he found the British naval forces under Admiral Seymour 
on the point of bombarding the city, and having immediately noti- 
fied the American consulate of the fact, he was overrun with refu- 
gees seeking Ins protection. After the bombardment, fires raged 
in the city for two days and nights, and Admiral NicHotson, who 
had meanwhile moved outside the bar with his squadron, recrossed 
the bar, and sent to the Khedive to request permission to re- 
establish the consulate. The Khedive granted the request, and 
begged that the Admiral would aid in extinguishing the fires, arid 
also in preserving order. Admiral NicHorsox thereupon landed 
a force of sailors and marines under the command of the present 
Commander GoopricH, who at once proceeded to use his men in 
extinguishing the fires and stopping pillage. Subsequently, when 
this force was reduced, it was left on shore under the command of 
the present Lieutenant-Commander C. T. Hurcuins, who success- 
fully prosecuted the good work begun by Commander Goopricn. 
Admiral NicHoison’s good offices to the foreign element of Alex- 
andria on this occasion won him the thanks of several govern- 
ments which had no naval force on the scene, and he was pre- 
sented by the King of Sweden*with a handsome gold medal. 

The deceased Admiral was retired, at the age of sixty-two, 


~ March 10, 1883, two-thirds of .his long and active career having 


been spent at sea. When placed upon the retired list he was the 
last representative in the navy of a family eminent in the naval 
history of the country—a family that for more than one hundred 
years had not been without one or more of its members in the 
United States navy. He was buried with military honors in 
Woodlawn Cemetery. 
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CHARLESTON—CELEBRATION OF HER RECOVERY FROM THE EFFECTS OF THE EARTHQUAKE.—From a Puorocrari by Cook.—[Sxse Pace 818.] 


MISER FAREBROTHER.* 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


Autuor or * Biapr-o'-Grass,” “Josuua Marvet,” “Gorprn Gpalin,” 
* Breav-ANb-CHUEKSE AND Kisses,” ‘‘ GRIF,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
SISTER AND BROTHER. 


For a fortnight after Phoebe reached the haven of love in Cam- 
den Town she lay between life and death. It was only when she 
felt herself out of danger that her strength gave way. The strain 
of the last few months in Parksides produced a dangerous illness, 
and for many days her life was despaired of. How tenderly was 
she nursed! What treasures of love surrounded her! She was 
not left alone a minute by day and night. Now it was Aunt 
Leth who watched by her bedside, now it was Fanny, now it was 
Uncle Leth, In some dim way she was conscious of this spiritual 
comfort, and it helped her recovery. On the twelfth day the doc- 
tors proclaimed her to be out of danger. 

The Lethbridges could ill afford the expenses of her sickness. 
There was the regular family doctor to be paid; there were the 
fees of the celebrated physician who was called in, and who came 
in a carriage and pair, with two footmen; there were the pre- 
scribed delicacies to be provided for. It was all done cheerfully 
and with full-hearted affection. Sacrifices were made; money was 
raised upon such small articles of jewelry as they possessed, even 
Uncle Leth’s old-fashioned watch went, and not a murmur passed 
their lips, not a regretful thought at the loss of these treasures 
crossed their minds. They had but one hope, but one desire— 
that they might succeed in saving their beloved girl. It was 
granted them, and she sat in a dressing-gown in the dear little 
parlor, the very walls of which were sanctified in her eyes. 

They did not dare to speak to her of her father, nor did she 
refer to him; but it needed no words from her to make them 
understand the cruel torture and oppression which, prolonged for a 
few weeks longer, would have brought death or madness to her. 
When she was convalescent her actions were pitiful: she clung to 
them; her hands were forever seeking theirs; her eyes constantly 
travelled to the dear ones who were ministering to her, and whose 
eyes never rested on her pale face without a tender, cheery smile. 

Fred Cornwall came daily, morning and evening, with flowers 
and jellies avd things which it was not possible for her to eat. He 
had not been allowed to see her yet; but he always left his con- 
stant love for his dear girl, and messages which it would have occu- 
pied an hour to deliver. When Phoebe was sensible and strong 
enough, these messages, in a reasonable form, were conveyed to 
her, and her relatives were surprised ‘at the grave pleasure with 
which she received them. The heavenly delight which fills a 
young girl’s heart when, in a time of bitter trouble, she is as- 
sured that her lover is true to her was not expressed in her face. 
Pleasure she felt; but it was a thoughtful pleasure in which there 
seemed to be an element of pain. 

“He is true to you! he is true to you!” whispered Fanny to her. 
“Oh! you should see him, Phoebe. Except my dear father, there 
is not a better man in the whole wide world.” 

“Tam sure,” said Phosbe, quietly, “that Mr. Cornwall is a good 
man, and my earnest hope is that he will be happy.” : 

“ Phoebe !” . 


* Begun in Hazrer’s Werk y No. 1593. 


“Yes, dear ?” 

“Not Mr. Cornwall—Fred—your own dear Fred |’ Phoebe did 
not reply, and Fanny continued : .“‘ He is certain to be happy, with 

ou!” 

And still Phoebe made no reply. Fanny was greatly disturbed, 
and she told her mother privately that she was convinced there 
was something on Phcebe’s mind with respect to Fred. 

“Do not worry her or argue with her,” Aunt Leth said. 
“Remember the sufferings she has endured, and leave it to her- 
self to-confide in us. Time will bring happiness to her bruised 
heart.” 

“Ask her to see Fred, mamma.” 

“She will see him this evening, my dear; she told me so; and 
I have written a note to him desiring him to come early,” ” 

“Then everything will be right,” said Fanny. ‘Mamma, is it 
not strange that we do not hear from her father? He must know 
that Phoebe is with us.” 

“He does know, Fanny. 
a reply.” : 
_ “Tam glad of it. Phoebe is now entirely ours, and will. live with 
us all her life—that is, till she marries Fred.” 

Fred Cornwall arrived early in the afternoon, and Aunt Leth 
opened the door for him. 

“She will see me, Aunt Leth ?” he said, eagerly. 

“Yes, Fred. She wishes to see you alone. You must be very 
gentle and quiet with her.” 

“Indeed I will be that. 
best.” 

“Thank you, Fred. Wait a moment in the dining- room. 
Fanny is with her, and I must call her away.” 

Presently Fred Cornwall entered the room in which Phoebe was 
sitting. She looked at him gratefully and tenderly; an’ angelic 
spirit of resolution was depicted in her face. 

“Phoebe, my darling Phebe!” he murmured, as he sat by her 
side and took her hand; and then he was overcome by her deli- 
cate, fragile appearance, and it was as much as he could do to 
prevent the tears running down his face. 

She gently disengaged her hand. 

“Why do you take your hand away, Phoebe ? 
Give it to me of your own free-will.” 

“No, Mr. Cornwall,” she said, in a low, sweet tone. 
not—TI must not.” 

Again “ Mr. Cornwail”! He looked at her reproachfully. 

“Do you no longer love me, Phoebe, that you are so changed 
toward me ?” 

She was compelled to pause before she could answer him. 

“You must not ask me to reply to that question,” she then 
said—“ for pity’s sake !” 

“T must ask you,” he said, impetuously. “ Oh, I beg your pardon, 
Phebe! Aunt Leth enjoined upon me to be gentle with you, 
and here am I forgetting! But Phoebe, dear Phoebe, my Phabe— 
consider! I implore you.to consider! You gave me your heart, 
as I have given you mine. Have I done anything to forfeit your 
love ?” 

“ Nothing,” she said. 

‘Why, then, are you so strange tome? Why have you altered 
so?” 

“T am not altered to you,” she said, 

“Then you love me still!” he cried. 

“Will you listen to me?” she asked. ‘I have been trying to 
strengthen myself for this meeting, and you must not weaken me. 


I wrote to him, but I bave not received 


Here is some jelly, the kind she likes 


Let me hold it. 


“T can- 


, 


No; do not kiss me! 
you must hear!” 

“T will listen to you, my darling—mine,and no other man’s. 
You do not love another, Phaebe ?” 

“No, Fred.” She was not aware that she had uttered the dear 
name. 

“Tam happy,” he said. ‘Go on, my dear.” 

Then she told him of the oath her father had extracted from 
her that she would not marry without his consent, and said that, 
with that oath upon her conscience, she could not expect Fred to 
be bound to her. 

“To receive you as my lover,” she said, “‘ would be, to. my mind, 
as if I am spiritually breaking the oath I have sworn. It would 
make me feel guilty; it would lower me in my own esteem; it 
would be paltering with my conscience.” 

“When you took the oath, Phebe,” said Fred Cornwall, im- 
mensely relieved, but at the same time perplexed, by the revela- 
tion, “‘ you were not aware what you were binding yourself to?” 

‘“‘T was not aware of it,” she said. ‘“ My father spoke so kindly 
to me, and seemed to regard you with such favor, that I thought 
he intended to sanction our engagement. But he may nvt have 
known what was in my mind, as assuredly I did not know what 
was in his. It is not for me to say, and you must not press me. 
I am striving to do what is right. Help me to do it! I am 
bound by my oath. Without my father’s consent I cannot marry 
you; he will never give it, and while he lives we can be nothing 
to each other. I have thought of it—oh, so seriously!—and I 
have decided in what I believe to be the right way. If in the 


There is something that must be told—that 


“future I am ever in your mind, I wish you to think of me with 


respect.” 

“Through all the future that is before me,” said Fred, “ you will 
be ever ih my mind, and I shall ever think of you with respect. If 
my love needed strengthening, what you have said would strength- 
en it; but it can never be stronger, more devoted, more complete 
than it is; nothing can make it so; and nothing can weaken it. 
Give me your hand, Phabe.” She looked at him pleadingly. 
“Give me your hand, Phebe.” She gave it to him. “I swear to 
you solemnly, on my honor as a man, on my faith as a Christian, 
that I will never marry another woman, May misfortune pursue 
and overtake me quickly if I ever prove false to the love I have 
given you! Have you anything to say to me, Phoebe ?” 

She understood him. He had given her a solemn pledge. He 
had a right to a similar pledge from her. 

“If I do not marry you,” she said, “I will never marry. 
Though we may be parted for life, I will be true to the love I 
have given you. And now”’—she held out her arms imploringly—- 
“ strengthen me, Fred!” ‘ 

He rose, and stood apart from her, with his face averted. Pre- 
sently he resumed his seat by her side. 

“Until a happier day arrives,” he said, taking her unresisting 
hand, “we wil! not meet as lovers. We are brother and sister. 
Kiss me, Phoebe.” 

She kissed him, and he kissed her. 
was made. 

Before the week was at an end, Fred wrote the following letter 
to Miser Farebrother: 7 


Thus the faithful compact 


“‘Sin,— Your daughter has told me of the oath she took that she 
will never marry without your consent. She feels herself bound 
by this oath, and will adhere to it. Thus, while you live, a life of 
unhappiness is before her, if you refuse to give your consent to our 
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union. She loves me, and I love her with a most 
perfect love: We have pledged ourselves anew 
to each other, but are both clear upon the point 
that we cannot be wed without your sanction, 
I ask, I implore, you to give it. Tam nota rich 
man; but I have a good position, and the pros- 
pect of a prosperous future is before me. My 
family is a family of standing, and is honored and 
respected. If you will permit me, I will send 
you credentials of my character, with which 
vou cannot fail to be satisfied. Into my union 
with your daughter the question of money does 
not enter. We shall be satisfied to work our 
way without help from you in a money shape, 
either now or hereafter. To this 1 am prepared 
to bind myself by written document ; and all 
that a man can do to make the woman he loves 
happy, that I will do to the utmost extent of 
my power. Respectfully and humbly, I beg of 
you to release your daughter from her oath, 
and to bestow upon her a happiness for which 
she and I will be ever grateful. I remain, sir, 
faithfully and obediently yours, 
, “ FREDERICK CORNWALL.” 


The letter was despatched, and day after day 
Fred looked eagerly for an answer to it. But 
none came. 

There arrived, however, at Aunt Leth’s house 
a paper for Phoebe, in her father’s writing. It 
was not signed, nor was she addressed in it by 
name. This was-its purport: 

“T have received from a certain Mr. Frederick 
Cornwall a letter in which he asks me to release 
you from a solemn oath you voluntarily took, and to 
give my consent to your marriage with him. This 
I will never do, nor will I ever release you from 
your outh, In that oath was comprised a daugh- 
ter’s duty to her father—a duty you have wilful- 
ly and systematically neglected and failed to per- 
form. Your guilty desires can only be accom- 
plished by my death. When you are prepared 
to obey me in the one wish of my life, you can 
come to me—not until then.” 


. 
———— 


CHAPTER XLII. 
JEREMIAH IN TRIBULATION. 


JEREMIAH Pamrcett, owing the book-maker 
with whom he made his bets at Doncaster over 
three thousand pounds, very soon made the dis- 
agreeable discovery that Captain Ablewhite had 
played him false. He had made no arrangement 
with the book-maker to give Jeremiah time to 
settle, and Jeremiah himself personally was com- 
pelled to arrange with the man to whom he owed 
so large an amount of money. He found it no 
easy task. The book-maker bullied and bluster- 
ed and threatened exposure, and the result was 
that Jeremiah had to part not only with accept- 
ances of his own by which he was bound to pay 
sums at stated periods, but also with all the se- 
curities he held on his own accowit from persons 
with whom he had had private business, Among 
these acceptances was Mr. Letibridge’s for three 
hundred pounds, which Jeremiah had discounted 
for Kiss and the dramatic author, and which ina 
very short time would be due. 

The terror of this acceptance weighed most 
heavily upon Unele Leth. As the day approach- 
ed upon which it was necessary it should be paid, 
his terror increased to an almost unbearable 
piteh. He had written to Jeremiah Pamflett ask- 
ing for renewal, and the auswer he received was 
to the effect that the acceptance was in the hands 
of another person, and that it would have to be 

paid on the day of maturity. The reason of Uncle 
Leth writing this letter to Jeremiah was that in 
interviews with Kiss and Mr Linton they mourn- 
fully declared their inability to raise the smaliest 
sum to help Uncle Leth in his difficulty, They 
were overwhelmed with self-reproaches, but this 
did not help Uncle Leth in his difficulty, nor 
stave off impending ruin. Unele Leth had sue- 
ceeded in discovering the name of the man who 
held the bill: he had appealed to him in vain for 
renewal, “The acceptance will have to be met,” 
said the book-maker. “If it is not, I shall sell 
you up. IT have ascertained that vou hold a re- 
sponsible position in a bank. Ask the manager 
to advance vou the money if you happen to be 
short yourself,” 

To ask the bank manager to assist him in pay- 
ing an acceptance held by a racing man would be 
to ask for his dismissal. It would be tantamount 
to a confession that he had been indulging in that 
worst of vices—betting on horses. 

Unele Leth had confided to his wife, and she, 
although she strove to comfort him, was terrified 
at the prospect. She had thought of Fred Corn- 
wall, but she knew, from the young man’s own 
indirect admissions, that he was not in a position 
to assist them He knew nothing of the accept- 
ance, and therefore could make no reference to 
it in his confidences with Aunt Leth. “It is an 
uphill fight,” he had said cheerfully to her; “but 
T shall come out a victor in the end. At present, 
dear Aunt Leth, it is a tight fit.” After this how 
could she make an appeal to him to help them 
out of their trouble? Meanwhile the day was 
approaching nearer and nearer, : 

It was Tuesday. On Wednesday, the following 
day, the acceptance was due, and Uncle Leth 
would have to meet it or go to the wall. The 
dear old home would be sold up, and they would 
be turned into the streets. The tears that ran 
down Aunt Leth’s face were like tears of blood 
from her heart. 

On this Tuesday it was that consternation seized 
upon Jeremiah Pamflett, and furious anger raged 
in Miser Farebrother’s heart. The cause of these 
emotions was a newspaper article, which is here 
transcribed. It was headed: 


“A Srrance AFFAIR—THE Brrers Birt.” 


“A singular discovery has just come to light, 
and is in the hands of the police. Everybody is 
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acquainted with the name of the wealthy miner 
from California, Mr. Quinlan, whose income is 
said to be not less than half a million a year. 
His name and his doings have been for a long 
time past in everybody’s mouth. He is of hum- 
ble origin, and his eccentricities may be account- 
ed for by the fact of his having come into a mar- 
vellous fortune, the spending of the income of 
which would be a tax upon the ablest man in cre- 
ation. It may be remembered that his wife died 
a couple of years since, and that last year he 
contracted a second marriage with an indifferent 
actress, whose extravagances in her new position 
have drawn attention to her in every city she and 
her husband have visited. The finest horses, the 
finest equipages, the finest dresses, the finest dia- 
monds, the finest everything, in short, that cost 
vast sums of money. There came to the ears of 
Mrs. Quinlan and her too-generous husband that 
a diamond bracelet of rare—nay, of fabulous— 
value was in the market. The stones were of a 
monstrous size and of the purest color. The price 
asked for this bracelet was no less than sixty 
thousand pounds. The stones alone, if sold sin- 
gly, were valued by experts at considerably more 
than thirty thousand. To obtain possession of 
an ornament so rare and costly was a natural de- 
sire on the part of Mrs. Quinlan, and to her hus- 
band was a bagatelle. What are sixty thousand 
pounds to a man upon whom money continues to 
roll in a manner so bewildering? The upshot of 
the negotiations was that the bracelet was pur- 
chased and paid for, and Mrs. Quinlan the happy 
possessor. 

“ About four weeks ago Mr. and Mrs. Quinlan, 
with their retinue and treasures, arrived at the 
Langham Hotel, with the intention of stopping 
there for two or three days. But fate willed it 
otherwise, Mrs. Quinlan ws taken ill, and was 
confined to her bed. So sevious was her illness 
that she was a prisoner in her bedroom for more 
than three weeks. Mr. Quinlan did not remain 
in attendance upon her the whole of this time. 
He had business which took him frequently to 
Paris and other places ; consequently, for a gteat- 
er part of the time during which his wife was 
suffering, he was an absentee. 

“Among Mrs. Quinlan’s serving-women was 
one of great attractions, and who was a special 
favorite with her mistress. This young woman’s 
naine is Alice Frost. She had the entire confi- 
dence of her mistress, and, as events have proved, 
was unworthy of it. To her was intrusted, dur- 
ing Mrs. Quinlan’s sickness, the charge of the 
lady’s jewels, which were kept in a very substan- 
tial safe in Mrs. Quinlan’s bedroom. It was often 
impressed upon Mrs. Quinlan that she was im- 
prudent to carry so much valuable property about 
with-her; but she disregarded these hints, and 
took her pleasures in her own way. One of these 
pleasures, in the course of her illness, was to 
have all her jewels and ornaments spread out be- 
fore her on her bed, and to handle and gaze upon 
them. We hold that she was sensible in this, 
for what is the use of buried treasure? The ser- 
vant who took these priceless gems from the safe 
for the inspection of her mistress was Alice 
Frost. 

“Suddenly Alice Frost: disappears. She is not 
discharged, she is not sick, she is not in disgrace ; 
she simply disappears. Mrs. Quinlan, much dis- 


‘tressed at the loss of so great a favorite, calls in 


a private detective. He listens to all that Mrs. 
Quinlan can impart to him, and when she has 
finished, remarks, ‘She has run away.’ 

“*Tmpossible, says Mrs. Quinlan. ‘Why 
should she run away? Somebody has carried her 
off. ‘ She is very good-looking.’ 

“Says the detective, ‘She had charge of your 
jewelry?’ : 

“*To some extent,’ says Mrs. Quinlan. ‘But 
it is all kept in the safe there.’ 

““* Would you have any objection to our look- 
ing through it,’ says the detective, ‘and seeing 
that nothing is missing %” 

“*No objection whatever,’ says Mrs. Quinlan. 

“Whereupon the safe is unlocked, and the 
treasures laid forth. With one exception it is 
all correct. Nothing is missing but the wonder- 
ful diamond bracelet. That is gone. ° 

“*Tt accounts,’ remarked the detective, ‘ for 
the disappearance of Alice Frost.’ 

“Mrs. Quinlan fell back speechless, and when 
she recovered bade the detective track Alice Frost 
and the sixty-thousand-pound. bracelet. 

“What has been discovered is this: Alice 
Frost disippeared one Friday night. Presum- 
ably the diamond bracelet also disappeared at 
the same time. : d 

“ What occurred in or about the Langham Ho- 
tel on that night which may afford a clew to the 
discovery of the robber or robbers ? 

“On that night the policeman on duty observed 
a man walking on the opposite side of the road 
for a space of a couple of hours. This man did 
nothing but walk slowly up and down, keeping 
as much as possible in the dark, and looking for 
some person he was waiting for. The policeman 
on duty passed him on three occasions, and al- 
though the man endeavored to avoid him, he ob- 
tained a good view of his features. He will be 
able to recognize the man. 

“At half past eleven a woman came out of the 
Langham, and went over to the man. The po- 
liceman on duty saw this movement, but is not 
sure that he will be able to identify the woman. 
Of the man he is sure. 

“The woman spoke to the man behind his 
back. The man did not turn his face. She 
slipped a parcel into his hands, and walked rap- 
idly away. Almost immediately the man was 
joined by another in an Inverness cape, and the 
two walked away together. The policeman on 
duty saw nothing more of them. From the man- 
ner in which they walked away together there is 
no doubt that they were intimately acquainted 
with each other. Plainly, that they were confed- 
erates. “So far, the policeman; now for the next 
evidence. 
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“ As near as the cabman can remember, driver 
of a four-wheeler, it-was within a few minutes of 
midnight that a man hailed him and bade him 
come along. They went a couple of hundred 
yards and took up a man in an Inverness cape. 
The man who hailed the driver gave him half a 
sovereign ‘on account,’ and directed him to drive 
along the Finchley Road. He did so, and ob- 
served while he was driving that the men inside 
the cab were lighting matches, which proves that 
they were examining something—probably the 
diamond bracelet. After driving about an hour 
he was called upon to stop, and before he had 
pulled up his horse the man in the Inverness 
cape jumped out of the cab and disappeared. 
Then he was directed to drive back to London, 
and he did so, stopping, by orders, in Portland 
Place. The man who hailed him first (now the 
only one remaining in the cab) alighted, and the 
cabman noticed that he had a parcel in his hand. 
Again the diamond bracelet. The cabman ask- 


‘ed for a few shillings more, reminding his fare 


that the half-sovereign given to him was ‘on ac- 


count.’ The man said that he was well paid, and 


refused to part with anything further. The cab- 
man began to argue with him, but the man did 
not stop; he ran off. The cabman’s description 
of his fare tallies with that of the policeman on 
duty at the Langham Hotel. The cabman will 
be able to identify him. 

“In some way which we are not at liberty to 
divulge, but in which we may say the good-looking 
Alice Frost is concerned, the disappearance of a 
blackleg going by the name of Captain Able- 
white bears upon the robbery. It is known that 
this Captain Ablewhite took the night train on 
the following Puesday to Dover. Nothing further 
is at present discovered of him. 

“Now comes the piquant feature in the rob- 
bery. 

“To Mr. Quinlan, who arrived at the Langham 
Horel after the discovery of the robbery, the de- 
tective narrated all the particulars of the affair. 


Mr. Quinlan laughed. His wife asked him what’ 


he was laughing at. 

“*My dear,’ he said to her, ‘the loss is not so 
great as you suppose. Your diamond bracelet 
is safe.’ 

“ «Safe! she cried. 

“*Here it is.” . He pulled it from his pocket. 
‘The fact is, you would not be persuaded that it 
was imprudent to travel with so much valuable 
property about you, and I thetefore took the pre- 
caution of having a bracelet made exactly like 
this. All the stones in the bracelet that is stolen 
are false.’ 

“An agreeable contemplation for the robbers. 
The biters are bit. 

“The affair is in the hands of the detectives 
in Scotland Yard, who are confident that they will 
be able to track the robbers.” 

This newspaper article it was that struck con- 
sternation to the heart of Jeremiah Pamflett. He 
turned hot and cold. First he was clammy ; the 
next moment he broke out into a hot perspira- 
tion. He had been swindled, tricked, betrayed ; 
he, a wretched, depraved thief, had fallen amongst 
thieves. He, the sharper, had been sharped. 
Truly, the biter was bit. 

What should he do? How was he to act in 
order to insure his safety? The policeman who 
had been on duty at the Langham Hotel on that 
Friday night said that he could identify him. 
The cabman he had engaged said the same. If 
he had had a sufficient sum of money he would 
have flown the country, but he had been com. 
pelled on that day to make a payment to the 
book-maker who held his acceptances for his 
losses at Doncaster, and he had not enough left 
to- pay his fare to the Continent. And what 
would be the use of his going there if he had ? 
He could not live without money; he did not 
understand a word of any other language than 
English; and then he would be sure to be track- 
ed and brought back. His flight would make it 
worse for him; it would be an admission of guilt. 
Should he stop and brave it out? Upon reflee- 
tion he gained a little courage. He argued with 


himself, despite the policeman’s and the cabman’s 


declarations that they could identify him, that it 
was searcely possible they could do so unless he 
betrayed himself. He had been at great trouble 
to conceal his features from the policeman’s 
scrutiny, and it only required him to put a good 
face on the matter to brazen it out; to so con- 
fuse the man, even if he came into contact with 
lim, that he would pass unnoticed. But there 
was no occasion for him to come into contact 
with the policeman. He would keep out of the 
way, and the affair would blow over. Captain 
Ablewhite would not, could not, come back. The 
mere thought of Captain Ablewhite roused. him 
to fury. He looked blindly round for something 
to strangle. If the bland, smiling Captain were 
hefore him now! If he could meet him in some 
dark place! All surrounding objects seemed to 
be swimming in blood. 

He ran into his bedroom, and filling the wash- 
hand basin with cold water, plunged his head into 
it. The action recalled him to his calmer self. 
Notwithstanding which, he said aloud, with a 
cunning smile, “I may find you one day, my Cap- 
tain, and then, and then!” He clinched his hand 
and opened it, and twined his fingers, as though 
he had them on Captain Ablewhite’s throat 

But there was no telling whether he was in 
danger or not. What it was imperatively neces- 
sary he should get possession of at once was 
money, in order to be prepared. Where could he 
get it from? Ah, his mother! 

Ile would go down to Parksides immediately. 
Perhaps he might find Miser Farebrother’s hid- 
den treasure. 

He emerged into the streets. As he descend- 
ed the stairs he saw before him a vision of blood. 
Two men struggled for life and death. The house 
was very quiet. Only he and the other man occu- 
pied space. He tore at the Shadow’s throat, he 
took a knife from his pocket, he plunged it in— 
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Blood, blood everywhere! Above him, beneath 
him, around him, Again and again the knife de- 
scended. What a delight to punish an enemy so! 
You tricked me, you robbed me, you laid snares 
for me! Take that—and that—and that! 

He laughed aloud before he went into the 
street, and then he put on a smug face. 

There were a number of persons walking this 
way and that, but not one took the slightest no- 
tice of him. He nodded to a passing acquaint- 
ance, who nodded back at him, and smiled. He 
was safe. What cause was there for fear? 

In the sunlight the vision of blood vanished. 
He was face to face with the world, and his na- 
tive cunning asserted itself. 

Then he thought he was going down to Park- 
sides to see his mother. He would have to see 
Miser Farebrother. He must have some excuse 


. for the visit. He retraced his steps and went 


back to the office, arming himself with account- 
books, which he took up indiscriminately and 
made into a parcel, tying it up with string— 

The string was red! Miser Farebrother’s of- 
fives were very gloomy; the windows had been 
frosted, so that uo person should sec through; 
a strange silence prevailed. 

As he tied the books together with the string, 
a streak of blood appeared, stretched itself along 
the table, and dropped, drip by drip, on the floor. 
Jeremiah held himself in suspense to’ listen to it. 
Drip, drip, drip! 

Captain Ablewhite’s blood. The policeman’s 
blood. The cabman’s blood. Anybody’s blood 
who was his enemy. 

Yes, he would crush the life out of them. 
Like this, like this, like this! He ground his 
foot into the floor, and looked down, smiling. 
Then, locking the doors and putting the keys 
into his pocket, he went slowly down the stairs. 

How long a time was he getting to the street 
landing? There were not many stairs; but all 
the way down he was engaged in the life and death 
struggle, and all the space around was bathed in 
blood. A ruthless ferocity was awakened within 
him. His safety, his liberty, his verv life was at 
stake. What mattered all else? ‘“ Every man 
for himself, and—” 

He paused at the next word, “God,” against 
which he mentally strove, and conquering it, 
cast a defiant look at the pulsing, bloody shadows 
which encompassed ‘him, and threw the street 
door open. 

Once more in the sunlight—and safe. That 
was the great point. And safe! He called a 
cab, a four-wheeler, and looked the driver straight 
in the face; then laughed, and directed the man 
to drive him to the railwsy station, 

(ro BE OONTINUED.] 





THE CHARLESTON CARNIVAL. 


Tur week beginning October 31 was celebrated 
in Charleston as a gala week in honor of the re- 
building of the city and the re-establishment of 
its business after the ruin wrought by the earth- 
quakes of August, 1886. Holding a festival for 
such a purpose is novel in this country, but hap- 
pily the experience that led to it is also most ex- 
ceptional, and Charleston has ample reason for 
rejoicing. Last year, in spite of earthquake 
shocks that had not ceased up to about a month 
ago, it did a business amounting to more than 
$66,000,000, and to-day there is not in all the 
New South a more flourishing city than this same 
old cradle of secession. There has not been dur- 
ing the past year more than one or two insignifi- 
cant commercial failures there. The cotton re- 
ceipts have been larger than for two or three 
years. The banks hold more than $3,000,000 on 
deposit, and there is on every hand the evidence 
of vigorous and active commercial life. Real es- 
tate is higher than it was before the earthquake. 
The finances of the municipality were never in 
better condition. The city securities command 
a handsome premium on the market, and invest- 
ments of capital yield a certain and remunerative 
return. Charleston to-day is one of the soundest 
commercial cities in the South. 

Perfect weather day and night started the Ju- 
bilee, and ‘the streets were decorated and illumi- 
nated to an extraordinary extent. Visitors pour- 
ing into the town from all directions kept up the 
excitement and enthusiasm. The Northeastern, 
South Carolina, Charleston, and Savannah and 
other railroads found their accommodations tax- 
ed to the utmost, and as tidings of what was go- 
ing on spread from the sea back to the moun- 
tains, other multitudes flocked in. Quite re- 
markable was the absence of certain staple at- 
tractions of such occasions, like industrial fairs, 
cut-and-dried addresses, and so on; it was a thor- 
oughly local celebration too, with mainly home- 
made means of merry-making,.and with politics 
and military pomp alike tabooed. 

The trades’ display of Tuesday night, with its 
picturesque floats, was witnessed by perhaps 
60,000 people, while the streets on its route were 
covered with Chinese lanterns and aglow with 
Greek fire. On Wednesday the aeronaut Kine 
made a balloon ascent, and at night a fine dis- 
play of fireworks was given at the Colonial 
Lake. Thursday’s entertainments included a pi- 
lot-boat race in the harbor, won by the Sophie K., 
of Charleston, over the Peerless, of the same port, 
and the Leo and the Scheper, of Beaufort. A 
target match with shot-guns, and running and 
trotting matches, also came off, while at night 
the Fire Department gave an exhibition drill, 
with a run of their steam-engines through King 
Street. A torchlight masquerade followed, Gov- 
ernor RicHarpson riding at the head of the pro- 
cession, with other State officers, escorted by a 
hundred commercial travellers in linen dusters 
with gripsacks. Some of the companies were in 
petticoats, and many fantastic costumes were 
worn. Friday night was set apart for the aquatic 
exrnival, with a procession of illuminated boats 
winding through the harbor, while Forts Sumter, 
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Moultrie, and Ripley, and Castle Pinckney were 
flooded with light. Races in row-bouts, canoes, 
and tubs, a prize contest of brass bands, a base- 
ball match, and excursions to the forts and phos- 
phate works were on the week’s p mme, 
The shop-keepers profited by the influx of stran- 
gers, who took the opportunity given by the re- 
duced railroad rates to visit Charleston and make 
purchases. In short, the gala week was success- 
ful, as it deserved to be, in a city which had 
showed such pluck and energy in rising from its 
great calamity, and had already more than re- 
paired its disasters. 





KATIE’S ANSWER AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 


“I top ye last night, Mike, I'd marry ye niver, 
And ye'll find that a woman will mean what she'll 


Bay; 
It’s throth ye! get alwaya. Thin no, no foriver; 
Wid a woman’s decision I says it to-day. 
And sure if such throuble ye really can’t bear it, 
Thin ye’ve only to tell it to Bridget or Sue, 
And Molly and Dolly are achin’ to share it: 
They'll always adore ye whativer ye do. 


“Of one thing I’m certain, in all of my bein’ 
That of jealousy, eure now, there isn’t a spark; 
But jist to amuse me, I'd like to be seein’ 
Where ye goes when so often ye’re out on a 
lark. 


Ye don’t know no grammar—I conldn’t abide it, 
For I'd niver no throuble with gr , not I— 
Nor writin—it’s thrue that ye niver have thried 





it; 
But thin, Michael, sure how can ye tell till ye 
thry? 


**Last Sunday at vespers—we always on Sunday, 
Jist exceptin’ last Friday, have vespers at dark— 
Pat said with a chuckle, he’d warrant it one day 
Wid yer pen in yer fingers ye’d yet make yer 
mark. 
What? ‘Pat’s a rude fellow?’ 
jealous: 
As I thinks of it now through my mimory runs, 
So good to his grandmother—so they all tell ns— 
For he's jist her one grandson, exceptin’ two 
sous. 


Sure, Michael, ye’re 


“And what if I married yees! 
silence 
I wnd meet yer wild doin’s ye’re blind to my 
cries, 
Ye’re dancin’ and fiddlin’ in taverns a mile hence ; 
Arrah, Mike, that’s as plain as yer face to my 


Sure when wid 


eyes! 
What, Michael? ‘That’s false now? Ye niver were 


willin’? 
And not when ye're married no matter how 
’ long? 
Of late ye’ve left early? It’s thruth ye’re a-tell- 
ins’ 2° 


Thin it’s all I can say is the thrath’s in the wrong! 


“One night at yer mother’s—ye’d niver dare tell 
her 
That ye’d been so anruly, ungallant, and hold— 
I'd bronght—it was pourin’—me oldest umbrella 
(For I hadn’t a new one exceptin’ the old): 
What kind of a man, sure,.wud ye be to marry! 
Home ye sint me alone—ah, I'll niver forget— 
Ye gave me meself me umbrella to carry, 
Sayin’, ‘Kate, there’s no good in us both to get 
wet’! 


“T haven't a cint in the world, and there’s why, sir, 
Sure I haven't as much as a pig to my name. 
‘And ye haven’t either? That's so much the nicer, 
For thin niver the other the other can blame?’ 
What’s this? ‘Won't I marry yees?’ Niver, och, 
niver! 
And when once ye've persuaded a woman to speak 
It’s throth ye'll get always. Thin no, no foriver! 
It is no, Mike, I tell ye !”—They married that week. 
Cuagiorte W. Tuvnston. 





THE FISHERIES CONFERENCE, 


THE most persistent question of controversy 
the government of the United States has ever 
had is that of the fisheries in the waters adjacent 
to certain British North American coasts, which 
is soon to be the subject of a conference at 
Washington. In Article III. of the treaty of 
peace of 1783 it was stipulated that the fisher- 
men of the United States should have the “ right” 
to fish on the Grand and all the other banks of 
Newfoundland and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and the “ liberty” to take fish on the coast of New- 
foundland and all other coasts of his Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions in America ; and it was also 
provided that the American fishermen should 
‘“*have the liberty to dry and cure fish in anv of 
the unsettled bays, harbors, and creeks of Nova 
Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labrador” as long 
as the same should remain unsettled. 

The enjoyment of these rights, or “liberties,” 
was suspended by the war of 1812; and when, 
that conflict being over, the American fishermen 
attempted to enter into the use of them again, 
the British Government objected on the ground 
that the war had put an end tothe treaty. Prior 
to the war of 1812 the advantages possessed by 
the American fishermen in the prosecution of 
their business in British jurisdiction had pro- 
voked complaints on the part of British subjects. 
At that time many of the British fishing vessels 
come over to the provinces from England; and 
they generally found the best drying and curing 
places on the coasts preoccupied by the American 
fishermen, whose proximity enabled them to get 
the start of their British rivals. This circum- 
stance no doubt materially contributed to induce 
the British Government to maintain the position 
that the war of 1812 put an end to Article III. of 
the Treaty of 1783. While denying that there 
was any exception to the rule that war abrogates 
treaties, the British Government also contended 
that their position was sustained by the terms of 
the article, which, it was argued, was divisible 
into two parts; the one recognizing the.“ right” 
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of the American fishermen to fish on the high 
seas, and the other granting them the “liberty” 
to fish, and to dry and cure fish, within the British 
jurisdiction. The latter, it was contended, was 
a mere privilege, derived from the Treaty of 1783 
alone, and ceasing with its abrogation. 

The position of the United States was that the 
treaty of 1783 was a convention of separation, 
partition, and settlement, for the division between 
two countries of property formerly held and en- 
joyed by them in common when under the same 
sovereign, and that, having this character, and 
not containing “ grants” of rights and privileges 
from the mother country to the United States, 
the treaty was permanent in its character and not 
subject to termination by war. The fisheries, it 
was also said, had been wrested from France and 
developed mainly by the valor and industry of 
the colonists, and became, under the treaty of 
peace, a part of their acknowledged independence, 
In this relation those interested in the fisheries 
never tired of quoting from Burke’s great “Speech 
on Conciliation with America,” made in 1775, the 
following eloquent words: 


**No sea but what is vexed by their (the colonists’) 
fisheries; no climate that is not witness to their toils ; 
neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity 
of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of Eng- 
lish enterprise, ever carried this most perilous mode 
of hardy industry to the extent to which it has been 
pushed by this recent people—a people who are still, 
as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet hardened into 
the bone of manhood. When I contemplate these 
things—when I know that the colonies in general owe 
litule or nothing to any care of ours, and that they are 
not squeezed into this happy form by the constraints 
of watchful and suspicious government, but that, 
through a wise and salutary neglect, a generous na- 
ture has been suffered to take her own way to per- 
fection—when I reflect upon these effects, when I see 
how profitable they have been to us, I feel all the pride 
of power sink, and all presumption in the wisdom of 
human contrivances melt and die away within me-— 
my rigor relents, I pardon something to the spirit of 
liberty.” ; 


Although the controversy between the United 
States and Great Britain respecting the fisheries 
sprang up before the Treaty of Ghent, which pro- 
vided for the termination of the war of 1812, and 
was waged in a spirited manner in the negotia- 
tions which preceded its signature, that conven- 
tion contained no reference to the subject, the 
plenipotentiaries of the contracting parties hav- 
ing been unable to reach any basis of agreement. 
From 1815 to 1818 was 2. period of great irrita- 
tion. General orders were issued by the British 
Admiralty to seize American vessels found fish- 
ing in British waters, and some orders were is- 
sued which even went further. Many vessels 
were seized on various pretexts,and the diary of 
John Quincy Adams shows how hopeless became 
the effort of either side to obtain from the other 
an admission of its claims. To end the dispute 
there was concluded on the 20th of October the 
convention commonly known as the treaty of 
1818, by Article I. of which the United States 
“renounced forever” any liberty theretofore en- 
joyed by their inhabitants “to take, dry, or cure 
fish on or within three marine miles of the coasts, 
bays, creeks, or harbors of his Britannic Majes- 
tv’s dominions in America not included” in cer- 
tain limits previously described, in which it was 
stipulated that the inhabitants of the United 
States should have that “liberty” “forever” in 
common with the subjects of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty. The American negotiators, who were Al- 
bert Gallatin and Richard Rush, have frequent- 
ly been attacked for making an unnecessary con- 
cession in tine renunciation above described. The 
reasons for it were stated by Mr. Rush, in an ap- 
pendix to his Residence at the Court of London, 
to be as follows: “Neither side yielded its con- 
victions to the reasoning of the other. This be- 
ing exhausted, there was no resource left with 
nations disposed to: peace but a compromise. 
Great Britain grew willing to give up something, 
The United States consented to take less than 
the whole.” After a compromise was agreed on, 
the employment of the term “renounce,” which 
the British negotiators did not wish to admit, 
was insisted upon by the American plenipoten- 
tiaries in reference to what they had given up, 
for reasons stated by Mr. Rush as follows : 


(1) To exclude the implication of the fisheries se- 
cured to us being a new grant. (2) To place the rights 
dandr d on the same footing of perma- 
nence. (8) That it might expressly appear that our 
renunciation was limited to three miles from the 
coasts.” 





In relation, however, to the coasts’ bays, creeks, 
and harbors, on or within three marine miles of 
which the liberty of the American fishermen to 
take, dry, or cure fish was’ renounced, the treaty 
of 1818 contained the following stipulation: 


* Provided, however, that the American fishermen 
shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbors for the 
purpose of shelter and of repairing damages therein, 
of purchasing wood, and of obtaining water, and for 
no other purpose whatever. But they shall be under 
such restrictions as may be necessary to prevent their 
taking, drying, or curiny fish therein, or in any other 
manner whatever abusing the privileges hereby re- 
served to them.” 


Whatever may have been the hopes of the con- 
tracting parties, the treaty of 1818 did not put an 
end to difficulties, and in 1821,1822, and 1824 num- 
bers of American fishing vessels were seized off the 
coast of Nova Scotia. Of these some were con- 
demned and some released, and in 1824 three 
which had been seized in the Bay of Fundy were 
forcibly rescued by a band of armed men from 
Eastport, Maine. It is, however, to be observed 
that all the condemnations in these years were for 
fishing or preparing to fish within the three-mile 
limit. But about 1839 or 1840 there sprang up in 
Nova Scotia what is known as the “headland” the- 
ory, namely, that in the case of bays or harbors 
the three marine miles within which the Ameri- 
can fishermen were forbidden to take, dry, or cure 
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fish, should be measured from a line drawn from 
the headlands, or extreme points of land, of the 
indentations of the coast. About the same time 
there were put forward by the authorities of 
Nova Scotia claims to exclude American fishing 
vessels from bays and harbors unless in actual 
distress, and to prevent their entering the colonial 
ports for wood and water, except to replenish 
supplies taken at home and afterward exhausted. 
There was also passed by the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia in 1836 what was-known as the “ Hover- 
ing Act,” which forbade foreign vessels to loiter 
within three marine miles of the coast on pain 
of being boarded, and if the hovering continued 
for more than twenty-four hours, of being brought 
into port, required to give security for costs be- 
fore making defence, and to disprove unlawful 
intent. This statute, which was denounced by 
Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, in 1841, in strong 
terms, was re-enacted by the Dominion of Canada 
in 1868, and amplified and made more stringent 
in 1870, 

From 1839 to 1854 seizures continued to be 
made with greater or less frequency, and on va- 
rious grounds. Fleets of cruisers, home as well 
as provincial, patrolled the coasts, and more than 
once, and especially in 1852, the aspect of the 
controversy became most serious. But in 1854 
was concluded a treaty of reciprocity, in which a 
considerable free list of exchanges was contain- 
ed, and under which the inshore fisheries, from 
which the American fishermen were excluded un- 
der the treaty of 1818, were again thrown open 
to them. This arrangement brought peace and 
security to the fishermen ; and trade between the 
United States and the Provinces, which amounted 
to less than $35,000,000 in 1854, grew until in 
1866, the year in which the treaty was termina- 
ted, it amounted to over $75,000,000, notwith- 
standing the then recent disturbing and injurious 
effects of the civil war in the United States. The 
debates in Congress show that when the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854 was terminated it was gen- 
erally expected, and many members voted for its 
termination with the view, that. it would be re- 
placed with a new arrangement similar in its 
general features, but providing against certain 
defects which the former treaty had been found 
to contain. 

In 1866, immediately upon the termination of 
the treaty of 1854, the Canadian government in- 
stituted a system of licensing American vessels 
to fish within the three-mile limit. This system 
came to an end in 1870, when an. Order in Coun- 
cil was issued exéluding all foreign fishermen 
from Canadian waters, and the old controversies 
as to headlands and the purchase of bait and 
supplies were revived. In 1866 Mr. Seward had 
sought to anticipate difficulties by proposing to 
the British government the appointment of a 
joint commission to mark out lines and bounda- 
ries, and draw up regulations for the execution 
of the treaty of 1818; but as the licensing sys- 
tem then introduced seemed to remove the ne- 
cessity for such an arrangement, the suggestion 
was not carried out, The Treaty of Washington, 
concluded May 8, 1871, under the administra- 
tion of General Grant, by a Joint High Commis- 
sion, again brought about amicable relations by 
exchanging a free market for Canadian fish in 
the United States, for free fishing for American 
fishermen in Canadian waters, and by providing 
for a commission to assess the amount of any 
compensation which, in their judgment, should be 
paid by the United States as the value of the 
privileges thus secured to American fishermen 
over those secured to the Cariadians. This 
Commission sat at Halifax in 1877, and award- 
ed the British government $5,500,000, or about 
$500,000 a year during the period covered by 
the award. 

In order to avoid the controversies as to the 
treaty of 1818, which seemed sure to revive on 
the termination of the Treaty of Washington in 
the midst of the fishing season of 1885, a modus 
vivendi was negotiated by Secretary Bayard and 
the British Minister, under which, in considera- 
tion of the President’s recommending to Congress 
the creation of a Commission to consider the 
terms of a new arrangement, the privilege of the 
inshore fisheries was continued to the American 
fishermen during that season. In the following 
January, however, a resolution was adopted by 
the Senate by a considerable majority, rejecting 
the President’s recommendation on the grounds 
as expressed by those who spoke in favor of the 
resolution, that our former experience with the 
Halifax Commission had made such a mode of 
settlement unadvisable, and that the treaty of 
1818 was all our fishermen wanted. Neither of 
these grounds seems to have been logically 
sound. The Commission recommended by the 
President was not to be, as was the Halifax Com- 
mission, a body sitting merely to assess compen- 
sation which one of the contracting parties had 
agreed to pay; it was to endeavor to fiad a basis 
for a settlement of the entire question of fishing 
rights, and to be authorized at the same time to 
consider commercial relations in their fullest ex- 
tent. As to the treaty of 1818, the fishermen of 
the United States might be satisfied with it if 
they could obtain all they claim under their con- 
struction of it. But however sound that con- 
struction may be, fifty years of controversy, which 
have been mitigated only. by temporary arrange- 
ments, based on mutual concession, seem now to 
leave to the government of the United States 
only two courses: either to settle the disputes 
over the treaty by negotiation, as is now to be 
tried, or to take hostile action, toward which the 
retaliatory act passed at the last session of Con- 
gress directly tends. 

Recent correspondence shows that Mr. Bayard 
has offered to settle the headland question by tak- 
ing ten miles at the mouth as the width of bays 
from which American fishermen are hereafter to 
be excluded, following in this regard a treaty be- 
tween France and Great Britain in 1839 in rela- 
tion to the Channel fisheries, and a treaty between 
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various European powers in 1882 in relation to 
the fisheries in the North Sea. He has also pro- 
posed, following in this regard the suggestion of 
Mr. Seward; the creation of a commission to mark 
outlines and boundaries, a system of joint police, 
to protect the fishermen ‘from unjust seizure and 
detention, and the payment by Great Britain of 
the damages suffered by American fishermen late- 
ly in consequence of the wrongful acts of the 
Canadian officials. All these questions, as well 
as the question of obtaining bait and supplies, 
will doubtless come before the ensuing confer- 
ence, which is understood to have had its incep- 
tion in a visit paid by Sir Charles Tupper, the 
Canadian plenipotentiary, to Washington, last 
spring. Sir Charles Tupper was born in 1821, 
and is by profession a physician.. He was a 
member of the Executive Council of Nova Scotia, 
and Provincial Secretary from 1857 to 1800, and 
Prime-Minister from 1864 until the formation of 
the union in 1867, when he was created a Com- 
mander of the Bath by Queen Victoria. In 1873 
he was_appointed Minister of Customs, and in 
1878 Minister of Public Works. In 1883 he was 
High Commissioner for Canada in London. 
~The British Commissioner is the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., who at the time we 
write is on his way to this country. Born im 
London in 1836, Mr. Chamberlain was educated 
at University College School, and was admitted 
to his father’s firm in the wood-screw business at 
Birmingham. Early attracted to politics of the 
radical type, he was chosen to several minor of- 
fices in Birmingham,.and then for three succes- 
sive terms was elected its Mayor. In 1874 he 
was defeated for Parliament by Mr. Roebuck at 
Sheffield, but two years later was elected to a va- 
cancy from Birmingham, having previously re- 
tired from his manufacturing business, In 1880 
he was again chosen for Birmingham, meanwhile 
acquiring celebrity by his advocacy of disestab- 
lishment, compulsory education, and the Gothen- 
burg system of liquor license. Mr. Gladstone in 
1880 made him President of the Board of Trade 
in his Cabinet, and he secured the passage of the 
present Bankrupt-Act. In the Gladstone Cabinet 
of 1886 he was President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board; but although always reckoned an 
extreme Liberal, he then broke with Mr. Glad- 
stone on the latter’s Home Rule policy, and re- 
signed. In the general election of last year he 
stood as a Unionist, or dissenting Liberal, for 
West Birmingham, and was elected. His ap- 
pointment as Commissioner in the fishery dis- 
pute created a sensation, doubts as to its po- 
litical wisdom being offset by cordial tributes to 
his business skill, which was presumed to have 
led to his selection. A few weeks before starting 
for America he drew upon himself severe criticism 
both in Canada and Great Britain by speeches 
against home rule, while an address at Islington in 
which the conduct of Ivish-Americans was sharp. 
ly attacked was held by his opponents to be the 
climax of grave indiscretion. The Toronto Globe 
voiced ‘this sentiment in-declaring “ he must be 
recalled.” This, however, is very far from being 
the general view taken by his friends among the 
Unionist party and elsewhere, or apparently by 
Lord Salisbury. 

Sir Lionel West, who will act: with Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Sir Charles Tupper, has spent his 
life in the diplomatic service of his country, be- 
ginning, in 1845, as an assistant précis writer to 
the late Earl of Aberdeen when Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. He came as Minister to the 
United States in 1881 from Madrid, where he 
‘had been Minister since January, 1878. 

Associated with Secretary Bayard iu the coming 
negotiation are Messrs: William L. Putnam, of 
Portland, Maine, and James B. Angell, President 
of Michigan University. The former was born 
at Bath, Maine, in 1835, and was graduated at 
Bowdoin College in 1855. On being admitted 
to the bar in 1858 he was immediately received 
as a patron by the Hon. George Evans, of Port- 
land, and in 1869 was elected Mayor of that city. 
In 1883 Mr. Putnam was nominated by Governor 
Robie as a Justice of the Supreme Court of Maine, 
but was compelled to decline the appointment on 
account of professional engagements. It is a co- 
incidence that a previous nomination of Mr, Put- 
nam by Governor Plaisted to the same position 
failed of confirmation by reason of an issue between 
the Governor and his Council, of which Mr. Robie, 
subsequently Governor, was a member. On the re- 
tirement of Judge Lowell, in the latter part of Pre- 
sident Arthur’s administration, from the Circuit 
Judgeship of the United States for the New Eng- 
land circuit, Mr. Putnam, though a Democrat, was 
brought forward by members of the Suffolk bar 
for the vacancy, and was supported by all the 
Maine and by the larger part of the Massachu- 
setts Congressional delegation, by Judge Lowell 
himself, and by all the Federal judges in Maine 
and Massachusetts. Mr. Putnam’s wide know- 
ledge of and competency to deal with the fish- 
eries questions have been amply shown since he 
became connected with the business, in a profes- 
sional way, in the early part of 1866. 

President Angell was born in Scituate, Rhode 
Island, January 7, 1829, was graduated at Brown 
University in 1849, travelled and studied in Europe 
two years, and then was appointed to the chair of 
Modern Languages in Brown University, which 
position he held from 1853 to 1860, when he re- 
signed to take the editorship of the Providence 
Journal, which he retained until 1866. He then 
accepted tne presidency of the University of Ver- 
mont, which he held till 1871, when he accepted 
the presidency of the University of Michigan, 
which he still holds. In 1880 he was appointed 
by President Hayes as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to China, and chairman 
of a Commission (consisting of himself, Hon. John 
F. Swift, and Hon. William H. Trescot) which ne- 
gotiated two treaties with China, one of commerce 
and the other of immigration. He resigned the 
office of Minister to China on October 1, 1882. 
He dias been a contributor to leading reviews, 
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AN INCIDENT OF OCEAN 
TRAVEL. 

Hx never put himself too much in evidence. 
If he made no ad ances to his fellow-travellers 
on shipboard, he did not repel a casual chat with 
any one who talked with him, 

The waiter who had charge of his berth had 
only seen a sick man in the state-room, and there 
was reason for it, for the weather at the start had 
been bad. “ Monsieur” was not exacting, and so 
the waiter was glad when monsieur got quite well 
again. Indeed, it was a very remarkable recov- 
ery, for when monsieur was dressed and came on 
deck, he seemed to have grown ten, fifteen, years 
younger, No one, indeed, had taken any partic- 
ular notice of the gentleman. It had been cold 
and raw in Liverpool, and heavy coats and shawls 
were in demand, so monsieur had worn a thick 
mufHer around his neck, which had been drawn 
up to his eves, and he had coughed a great deal. 
When he had crawled up the gang-plank with a 
feeble, halting step, the surgeon, who was sharp 
enough, had said to himself, * There’s a passenger 
who is going to be a nuisance, calling me up at 
all hours of the night.” But that passenger nev- 
er did disturb the surgeon, and so was forgotten. 

Monsieur might have found companions among 
the foreign element.on board, but he did not seem 
to hanker after such acquaintanceship. It was 
apparent that he spoke a number of languages, 
and all fairly well. There was Miss McBiddie, 
of Denver, who tried her Italian on him, and he 
bore it without wincing. Miss McBiddie’s ac- 
quaintanceship had commenced when monsieur 
had very adroitly prevented an oil cruet from 
pouring its contents over her dress. He was 
quietly, not obtrusively, polite to the lady. She 
had left a rug in the cabin among the fifty other 
rugs, and he had selected hers and brought it on 
deck for her at the precise time when she wanted 
it. Now that showed observation on his part, to 
know the exact shade and color of her wrap, and 
she was gratified by the attention. Then there 
came a flying seud, a bucketfui of water, aboard, 
and monsieur had interposed his coat just in time, 
and saved the lady from a wetting. It was nat- 
ural that they should talk. Evidently he was a 
man who, though he had travelled much, had nev- 
er yet been to the United States; in fact, he told 
her that at the second day of their acquaintance. 
He wanted information. “Did the lady know 
anything about the West?” “Lots,” was Miss 
McBiddie’s terse reply ; “the West is my home.” 

He had some idea of going to Montana, or to 
California, but he was so ignorant of the lay of 
the land. “Europeans were so stupid, and their 
conceptions of America so false. Perhaps he 
might ask some question a lady could not exactly 
reply to, as to the possibilities of acquiring land 
in America, and its value.” Then Miss McBiddie 
confessed her want of definite information. 

“But papa is the man for you. Owns a good 
deal of land in all the Territories, and has got it 
all down fine,” replied the lady, and that led up 
to an introduction to Colonel McBiddie. 

“Certainly we could fix you up right away. 
Want quiet ‘and rest, and the finest climate in the 
world, and a bit 6f hunting? Know just the 
spot. There is a ranch that would suit you to # 
dot. ‘Come on to Denver, where I live, and I 
should be proud to show you round. Just ask 
anybody for Colonel McBiddie in Denver, and you 
will have no trouble in spotting me.” 

That is about the way the intimacy began. 

“It would be so nice, papa, to have a man like 

that in Denver.’ And that night Almeria Me- 
Biddie made many clever plans. “ His manners 
are very elegant,” she thought. “ He hasn’t said 
he was a prince or a baron; but what a nice foot 
he has! and such a well-kept hand! and nervous 
fingers, that look as if they would take a strong 
grip of anything they held. There is a great deal 
of latent energy in the man. Yes, monsieur 
Alexis pleases me more than any one I have met 
on this trip; and strange, is it not, that I should 
find him just as Iam going home? He told me 
half of his story to-day, when papa was absent. 
On account of political opinions of a liberal char- 
acter he was forced to leave Poland. His lands 
were just across the Russian border.” And then 
Miss MeBiddie went to sleep and dreamed of 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

Colonel McBiddie had, however, asked some 
leading questions of monsieur, ‘ You are nota 
Nihilist ?” 

“Oh, dear me, no. 
some ancestors of mine made matters compara- 
tively easy for me, their indolent successor. If 
they acquired a poor castle and some land by 
means which might not be considered quite legiti- 


mate to-day, I am content to let things remain as 
they are; only what might have been right or 
might in the past will hardly do for to-day. I 


differed with the Governor of my province, and 
took my precautions. I fled, but I had for some 
vears before taken my precautions—and you can- 
not blame me. You do not hold me in the wrong, 
colonel 2” 

“Oh, not at all.” 

“Tt might have been an act of cowardice to 
leave, but still it was a sacrifice; for heretofore 
I have led a careless life, with little care of the 
morrow, Three years ago I sent such available 
means as I had to my bankers in Paris and Lon- 
don, and left behind me, what I could not carry, 
my land; and here Lam comparatively a poor wan, 
with only money enough to buy some smail bit of 
land—ranch is’what you call it—and live on for 
a few years until I grow up with my adopted 
country. A new existence may—I do not say it 
will—give me back that energy for which my 
own people in the far past were famous.” 

The colonel listened approvingly. Then open- 
ing his heart, Monsieur Alexis said that it might 
be presumptuous on his part to throw himself at 
the mercy of his newly made friends, but would 
the colonel allow him to accompany him and Miss 
McBiddie to Denver? Even more than that, he 
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had a good deal of money about his person, and 
it was a risk to carry it around, and the colonel 
might arrange so as to have it sent to Denver. 

The colonel was taken quite aback. Such un- 
limited confidence he hardly expected. Then the 
colonel consulted Almeria, and she blushed and 
seemed to be in doubt. 

“ Would 1t. not compromise me 2?” she inquired. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said the colonel. 
“ Almery, there is a ranch on Powder Creek—I 
had to take it last year-—-what would just fit the 
ease. I don’t commit myself noways, until I see 
how he pans out.” . 

“Qh, papa! that’s one of your horrid busi- 
ness terms. I am sure that that long railroad 
travel is a thing I dread, and you going to sleep 
most of the time, and passing hours on the smok- 
ing car, and nobody to talk to.” , 

“ Well, then, I guess we can fix it; anyways, if 
we take the trip together, I will always be within 
call. It’s a good ranch, Almery, and worth all 
the money I ask for it, and if he shows up well, 
Pll act square by him. There’s only one thing: 
he seems so blessed innocent and contiding like.” 

When M. Alexis met Miss McBiddie that even- 
ing, he touched her gloved finger-tips with his 
lips. Almeria gave a little gasp, half surprise, 
half pleasure. Her confusion was manifest, and 
he noticed it. “Forgive me,” he said. “It was 
only a Russian custom expressive of heartfelt 
gratitude. 1am like a child, and cannot repress 
my feelings. It will be such happiness for me 
to see this new land under delightful auspices.” 

That night Almeria had more dreams. She 
was a fairly prudent young woman, not yet twen- 
ty-eight. If it were-a conquest she had made, 
she bad no fancy to exhibit her triumph, and 
Monsieur Alexis, though he had been rather 
demonstrative—just ouce—showed no further 
sign of exultation. 

They had a great deal to say to one another. 
The weather was pleasant, the moon at her full, 
and Alweria was happier than she had ever been 
in her life before. It would be on the cars that 
M. Alexis would tell the whole story of his life. 
Of course such a man as that, a man evidently 
of the world, would have to be forgiven for his 
faults. He was free; he had told her that plain- 
ly enough ; but then she would not be quite satis- 
tied with that; and the colonel, who was shrewd, 
would make further inquiries; but if she loved 
him, and she felt as if she did, she would be a 
wretched woman if matters turned out not so 
roseate as she hoped for. Yet the recital, the 
acting of her romance, might take place as the 
two were speeding over the monotonous prairies, 

M. Alexis had never looked brighter, more ele- 
gant, than when the steamer was near the dock. 
“Tam such an infant, my dear colonel, that I put 
myself entirely under your charge,” he said, with 
a pleasant smile. ; 

Tben Miss McBiddie laughed, and made a cun- 
ning remark that he was a fairly well-grown baby 
to be hauled around in leading-strings. ‘ But,” 
she added, “if he was real good, not troublesome, 
and did not bother with too many questions, she 
would take him and her father that night to the 
theatre. That should be his first sight-seeing in 
New York. You see, the opera at Denver and 
New York may not be as good as in Paris or 
London, but it satisfies us.” ‘Then Almeria tried 
to remember in which of her four trunks had 
been packed her finest dress, and wondered if 
the Custom-house people would delay her much, 
and the probabilities of her wearing her lovely 
silk that very night. 

“T have little curiosity,” said M. Alexis, “ about 
New York, and care nothing for huge cities, for 
they all wear a family resemblance. The bigger 
they grow, the more marked the likeness. I shall 
like Denver far, far better than New York. Now 
I must go down to my room, and will come up 
again in a moment, and I will efface my indi- 
viduality as would a little duckling under the 
protecting wing of its parents.” 

Then the colonel, who had gone to the ship’s 
side, called his daughter. “Almery,” he said, 
with glee, “it’s awful kind: there’s a whole Col- 
orado deputation on the dock a-waiting for us.” 
Aud the colonel waved his handkerchief, as ‘did 
his daughter. 

It was all done in a second, though. the ar- 
rangements necessary to bring about the climax 
bad been under careful preparation for fully six- 
ty days beforehand. Off Quarantine ground, 
alongside of the visiting doctor, there had come 
on board of the steamer a man who looked nei- 
ther hard nor rough, only determined. The cap- 
tain of the steamer he did not even nod to, but 
he at once sought out the ship’s surgeon, and 
said a few words to him. The waiter had M. 
Alexis’s bag and satchel, and Monsieur had just 
fitted on his gloves, when a- hand was clapped on 
his shoulder, and the determined-looking man 
said, in a low voice, which Monsieur Alexis heard 
distinctly, though steam was roaring through the 
escape-pipe, “I arrest you.” 

“Why?” inquired M. Alexis, without even 
quaking. 

“Don’t make any bother, but come quietly 
along. Your game is played. No use of my 
going over it all, Here is my warrant. Don’t 
say anything. I don’t want you to commit your- 
self. You understand English perfectly. I have 
a carriage ready for you. It saves trouble.” 

“T will come quietly, but only providing you 
do this for me. You see that stout old gentle- 
man and that thin young lady? I don’t want 
them to see me.” 

“In my company? Isthatall? I don’t mind 
obliging you, and I really rather like not having 
a fuss. Here, Bill;” and on this some one an- 
swering to the name of Bill approached. “See 

that fat Western party a-shaking his handker- 
chief, and that lady? Just you nail them. Tell 
them you’re a Custom-house man. Halt’em. We 
don’t want neither of us to be spotted. Now, my 
man, these bracelets ought to fit snug. I sha’n’t 
crumple your cuffs, Ob, I see you kuow—sling- 
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ing your overcoat over your arms quite shuts out 
the whole business from a curious public.” 

So Alexis went, and excepting the ship’s sur- 
geon, no one knew anything about it. The McBid- 
dies were on the dock a long time, and they wait- 
ed. At the hotel Mr. McBiddie watched the re- 
gister. M. Alexis had been given the address. 
Ceaselessly Almeria sent down waiters to the 
clerk, to her father, for news of the lost gentle- 
man. She would not look at the papers so as to 
select the theatre where she might spend her 
evening. She was ill with anxiety. 

The colonel was merciful. He could not tell 
her what he had read in the morning prints of 
the next day. It was worse than had Monsieur 
Alexis been found drowned in the East River. 
There it all was, the arrest of the most perfect 
rascal Europe had ever produced. If Vautrin 
represented crime with all the chiar-oscuro of 
a mezzotint, M. Alexis was as sharp and incisive 
as anetching. It had been murder and robbery 
in Vienna, and when Monsieur Alexis’s arrest was 
flashed across the ocean, chiefs of police depart- 


ments in various head-quarters in far-distant - 


cities chuckled, and were very good-humored to 
their subordinates for fully twenty-four hours. 
Almeria McBiddie to this day wonders and won- 
ders over the fate of Alexis. She has construct- 
ed some fantastic theory of her own, how Alexis 
was spirited away by the myrmidons of Russia, 
and now languishes in a Siberian steppe. She is 
true to his memory, and has enshrined in her 
heart the man who, had he the least chance, 
would have cut her throat. 

As to Alexis, there were no palliating circum- 
stances, and between “the arrest’”’ and the execu- 
tion the time was short. 





MIND-CURE, 


Wauat mind-cure is, all students find it difficult 
to define. One sufficiently comprehensive defini- 
tion is that it is the healing of persons ‘suffering 
from acute or chronic disease, through the influ- 
ence of the mind upon the body. One of its ex- 
ponents, Dr. Marston, says, “ A mental cure is the 
discovery made by a sick person that he is well’’ 
—an explanation that is not particularly clear, in 
view of the difficulty of understanding how a man 
can be sick and well at one and the same time. 
Mrs. Stuart, another of its exponents, affirms that 
mental influence exerted by a skilled practitioner 
upon the body of a mangy dog has been efficacious 
in removing its disease. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and Brooklyn have each one or 
more institutions, termed colleges, in which the 
system of mind-cure is taught, and which return 
differing answers to the inquiry as to what mind- 
cure is. They also differ from each other in regard 
to developments, but agree in the rapidity with 
which students are rushed through the course of 
training, and in the heartiness with which they 
contradict and oppose each other. 

Mind-cure differs from faith-healing in that its 
subjects are taught to rely on the power, or what 
is called the healthfulness, of the mind, whereas 
in faith-healing the subjects are instructed to 
rely on operative force external to themselves— 
on the working power of Almighty God. Mind- 
cure dispenses with prayer and faith, which in 
the latter system are held to be indispensable. 
In attempting to understand the methods of 
treatment peculiar to this novel Asculapian de- 
velopment it is necessary to bear in mind its 
“fundamental idea that disease does not come 
from God, and that He has nothing to do with its 
perpetuation, but that it is one of the errors of 
man that can be cured by truth, and that the ap- 
plication of this truth is not by faith, but by an 
intelligent understanding,” or, more properly 
speaking, vivid imagination. Dr. J. M. Buckley 
places Mrs. Mary B. G. Eddy, President of the 
Massachusetts Metaphysical College, and a lady 
of unbounded confidence in herself and teachings, 
in the centre of the mind-curers, Christian scien- 
tists, etc., etc., who mainly concur in her hypoth- 
esis that “the only realities are the Divine Mind 
and its ideas, and that erring mortal views, mis- 
named mind, produce all the organic and animal 
action of the mortal body. Rightly understood, 
instead of possessing sentient matter, we have 
sensationless bodies.” From all which it may 
be correctly inferred that they hold all received 
physical, psychical, and metaphysical science in 
more or less of contempt. W. F. Evans, a prom- 
inent mind-curer, describing the method of treat- 
ment, says: “ The process is essentially a spiritual 
work. It is held that there is a part of us that 
is never sick, and this part is mentally worked 
upon so as to control the sick person’s conscious- 
ness, and this destroys the sickness, for ‘mind 
cures matter.’”? How the cure is effected, in 
what way mind acts upon matter so as to change 
the sensations of sickness to those of health, is 
by no means satisfactorily explained. In fact, 
Mrs. Eddy, the mother of many and diverse pro- 
fessional children, does not believe in the reality 
of sickness at all. “If,” she remarks, ‘* you be- 
lieve in inflamed or weak nerves, you are liable 
to an attack from that source. You will call it 
neuralgia, but I call it illusion.” 

How a disciple of this special school rids him- 
self of this painful hallucination we are informed 
by Mr, Evans in the Boston Journal and in the 
Science of Health. First of all, he positively de- 
nies the fact as evidenced by his senses, and will 
not admit that he is sick. He does concede that 
“‘he has a belief that he is sick,” and that such 
belief rests upon the sensations of his “‘ rebellious 
body.” His aim is to free himself from this 
belief by casting out the sensations which give 
rise to it. Therefore he divides his own unity, 
and sets the mind to convince the body of error, 
achieves victory in the argument, and is well. 
The simplicity of the process is charming. The 
sick person mentally addresses the disordered tab- 
ernacle in style of conscious superiority. ‘“ What 
are you?” he demands. “You have no power 
over me; you are merely the covering given to 
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me for present purposes. It is an error to sup- 
pose that I am sick; I recognize the great truth 
that I myself, my individuality, my personality, 
my mind, cannot be sick, for it is immortal, made 
in the image of God, and when I recognize the 
existence of that truth there is no room left for 
the existence of error. It is unequivocally proved 
that two things cannot occupy one and the same 
place; error cannot exist in the same place with 
truth; therefore error is not in existence, and I 
am therefore not sick.” All of which is just as 
clear to most minds as a section of Robert Hall’s 
“continent of mud.” It looks like logic with a 
bee in its bonnet. It denies sensible facts, as- 
sumes that the admitted sickness is of the mind, 
and yet repudiates it on the singular assumption 
that the image of God in man is the simple spir- 
ituality of his mental constituent. This assump- 
tion is then clothed with expulsive power, and 
sickness is driven out of the body as well as the 
mind. This reasoning is not that of ordinary so- 
ciety, but of the extraordinary, lodged in sanitary 
retreats. By denial of admitted fact it claims to 
substitute that fact by another. of diametrically 
different character. When practising upon pa- 
tients the professional mind-curer demands no 
small amount of faith from them at the outset. 
All they are required to do is to sit still—passive- 
ly. “The practitioner faces the person who be- 
lieves himself sick, for about half an hour, silently 
communing in his own mind the same as he would 
do in case he himself were supposed to be ill, or 
else explaining to the patient what truth really 
is in regard to his disease. This is all that is 
necessary.”” Concessions to human weakness are 
occasionally made in the shape of harmless out- 
ward applications in order to give confidence to 
the patient, “but this has no bearing upon the 
method of curing.” People antagonistic to this 
procedure should be excluded from the room. 
“You should seek to be alone with the sick 
while treating them.” “You are not diseased. 
There is not an angel in all the spheres sounder 
or more divine than you,” was the silent ad- 
dress of Dr. Helen Williams to a sufferer. She 
then added, aloud, “There, now, you won’t have 
that pain again,” with a force of conviction that 
made her “tingle all over,” and that must have 
had startling effect upon the recipient auditor. 
Technical language utterly foreign to any English 
dictionary deepens impression upon susceptible 
patients. 

The efficacy of the mind-cure treatment is said 
to be apparent in multitudes of instances. Sub- 
jects and practitioners alike profess reticence but 
practice publicity in relation to it. In Boston not 
only delicately organized women, but rough and 
sturdy business men well known at Quincy Mar- 
ket, are said to be eager withesses to its value. 
Alleged cures are not confined to transient com- 
plaints like rheumatism, but cover “ all contagious 
and hereditary diseases as well; in fact, every 
kind of ill of which mortal man is susceptible.” 
Limbs blackened by disease, eyes covered by cat- 
aracts, diphtheria, ulceration of the brain, cancer, 
asthma, indigestion, fever, etc., etc., are asserted 
to be cured by the influence of the mind. This 
it has in common with all quack medicines—it is 
a panacea. It justifies—so it is said—the boast 
of Dr. Quimby, one of the founders of the mind 
school, that people send for him and the under- 
taker at the same time, and the one who gets 
there first has. the case. It “doth profess too 
much,” and bitten people are prone to doubt— 
especially when Mrs. Eddy affirms that “mental 
surgery alone is competent to the cure of dislo- 
cated hip-joints and spinal vertebrae.” 

Every cultured physician is thoroughly aware 
of the fact that the mind does affect the body, 
and that the body affects the mind. None can 
more judiciously estimate the power of imagina- 
tion upon health or disease. In 1771 Unzer wrote, 
“Expectation of the action of a remedy often 
causes us to experience its action beforehand” 
(Vol. I., page 113). John Hunter said, “I am 
confident that I can fix my attention to any part 
until I have a sensation in that part.” Mental 
states “dilate and contract the small vessels 
which convey nutriment to the cells of glands 
and tissues,” and directly affect the “ organic 
cells, whether through sensory, motor, or distinct 
trophic nerves.” Doctors Tuke, Carpenter, Ham- 
mond, and other medical writers not only refer 
to such well-known facts as hungry mouths wa- 
tering at the thought of food, aching teeth ceas- 
ing to pain within reach of the dentist’s forceps, 
but to the authenticated efficacy of the royal 
touch on many cases of scrofula, to the action 
of bread pills as aperients when thought by pa- 
tients to be such, to the dissipation of hysterical 
neuralgia by fear, the relief of paralysis by terror, 
anger, or hope, the cure of gout by the shock of 
a burning residence, and the maladies healed by 
the imaginary virtues of water from the Virgin’s 
Spring at Lourdes. That from the nearest pump 
would answer just as well if the drinkers would 
only imagine so; plaster from any building would 
produce as marvellous effects upon sores and 
fretted joints as that from the Roman Catholic 
chapel at Knock, in the west of Ireland, if suf- 
ferers would only fancy it did; and the public 
bath lying off the Battery, in the city of New 
York, might have as curious a collection of canes 
and crutches as St. Winifred’s Well in North 
Wales, if cripples had equal faith in the curative 
properties of its saline contents, and imagination 
vigorous enough to leave all helps behind them. 

The impotence of mind-cure treatment and the 
causes of its failure in numerous instances are 
almost equally apparent. The doctrine that med- 
icine and diet and exercise and bathing and rub- 
bing are of no importance rejects potent aids to 
its own success. The exhaustion of the vis med- 
tcatriz nature doomed Edward Irving, notwith- 
standing his sublime faith, to certain death ; imi- 
tators of Prince Hohenlohe and other distinguish- 
ed healers have signally failed through incapacity 
to develop the imagination of the sick ; and most 
of the cures wrought by Madame de St. Amour 
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were only temporary, because unreal in some 
cases, and because the imagination ceased to op- 
erate in others. The shocking death from bleed- 
ing cancer of a lady near Boston who was under 
mind-cure treatment is still fresh in the memory 
of readers of the 7ranacript. Yet, after all al- 
lowance has been made for possible deception and 
for errors in the diagnosis of disease, at Lourdes, 
Knock, the London “ Bethshan,” the New York 
“ Berachah,” and elsewhere, and after deducting 
many recoveries as due to the unaided recupera- 
tive energy of nature, there is amply sufficient 
evidence remaining to demonstrate the therapeu- 
tic influence of imagination on the seat of disease. 
How the element of truth. in the mind-cure 
treatment may be utilized for the benefit of the 
sick is a question in which the medical profession 
is more immediately interested. The most emi- 
nent regular physicians in Europe and America 
state that in a large proportion of the cases treat- 
ed “the disease is cured by nature and not by 
them”; in others, by nature in spite of them; 
and in still others, that the patients would fare 
as well if all medicines were abandoned (Sir John 
Forbes, M.D.). Sir John Marshall, F.R.S., writes: 
“The vis medicatric nature is the agent to em- 
ploy in the healing of an ulcer or the union of a 
broken bone ; and it is equally true that the phy- 
sician or surgeon never cured a disease; he only 
assists the natural processes of cure performed 
by the intrinsic conservative energy of the frame, 
and this is but the extension of the force impart- 
ed at the origination of the individual being.” 
The imagination, the faith, the expectancy of the 
patient, is of inestimable service to the helpful 
practitioner. Burton’s pithy observation is still 
true, that “an empirick oftentimes, or a silly chi- 
rurgeon, doth more strange cures than a rational 
physician, Nymannus gives a reason—because 
the patient puts his confidence in him—which 
Aircenna prefers before art, precepts, and ali 
remedies whatsoever. ’Tis opinion alone (saith 
Cardan) that makes or mars physicians; and he 
doth the best cures, according to Hippocrates, in 
whom most trust.” The white neck-cloth, bunch 
of seals, gold-headed cane, and look of unfathom- 
able wisdom proper to some practitioners, go a 
long way toward complete command over the faith 
of their patients, and through that toward more 
or less of recovery. Ricuarp WueatLry. 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY OF 
THE NORTHWEST, 

Tue logging crews scattered through the lum- 
bering camps of the Northwest are more dis- 
tinctively a class than can be found elsewhere 
on the continent. Anything will do for a 
cow-boy or a miner, but it takes a man of 
great strength and endurance to make a typical 
logger. If I wanted to raise an army of ten 
thousand men who would rather fight, than run, 
and who would not care to eat until they had 
flogged the enemy, I would take them from 
the forests rather than from the plains or the 
mines. Yet in many ways these “boys” of the 
camp are as irregular in their habits as are those 
of the corral, For fifty vears an army of these 
men have been earning and receiving high wages 
for their work, and yet it is safe to say that not 
one in twenty of them has ever been benefited by 
his labor. They go into camp often in the eariy 
autumn, and submit to enforced temperance until 
spring, and come out with several hundred dol- 
lars each. They “strike” a town, and in a night, 
a day, or a week, the last dollar has dropped 
into the hands of some rum-seller or the keeper 
of some vile resort, and they wander off to find 
something to do that will bring them a living un- 
til they can go into camp again. 

The logging camp is a world in itself. It va- 
ries in size with the number of men to be kept, 
and that depends upon the quantity of timber to 
be cut in a season. In locating a camp, the ob- 
ject is to get as near to the work as possible, 
and yet secure water and a desirable site. That 
done, the ground is cleared and the long trunks 
notched and laid in walls that are roofed with 
rough boards that are in turn covered with tarred 
paper. The several buildings are “the men’s 
camp,” “the kitchen,” “ the office,” “ the stable,” 
“the granary,” and “the shop,” in which the 
blacksmith and the carpenter look after the 
horses’ feet, cant hooks, peevies, sleighs, drags, 
swamp hooks, chains, and whippletrees. In the 
centre of the men’s camp stands a huge stove ; 
overhead hang poles, across which the men throw 

their wet socks and mittens to dry; around the 
walls are the “bunks,” made of rough boards, 
and arranged in tiers two or three deep, and in 
a corner convenient to.the door is the wood-pile. 
In this camp, supper over and the pipes all in 
bloom, may be seen the romance of the logger’s 
life. As a rule, these men have had little or no 

education. The intellect of the place is sharpen- 
ed only in the direction of inventing new words, 
phrases, and “drives” that shall win applause 
and secure a laugh on some victim. When chaff- 
ing palls, out comes violin, flute, or mouth-organ, 
or all of them, and there is music and dancing, 
games, sparring, and the noisiest, roughest, but 
best-natured fun ever found among uncultured 
men, until the hour arrives when the lights must 
go out, : 

The first work is making “ skidways,” on which 
the logs are to be piled for loading upon cars or 
sleighs. If the logs are to be “ banked” by 
teams, a crew of men begin, when camp opens in 
September, to make the road from camp to river. 
This is a work that requires skill, as hills must be 
avoided, and as nearly as possible a dead level 
maintained. The work must be finished in time 
for the frost to get its proper work done in solid- 
ifying the bottom, especially in swampy lands, of 
which there are many to cross. When snow falls 
it is tramped and sprinkled with water, until the 
bed has become a mass of ice. That is a good 
road. Then comes the hauling, which is the most 
dangerous part of the work. Where the logs are 
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hauled by trains and locomotives all the old work 
of road-making and teaming is avoided. But the 
advent of the locomotive and the logging railroad 
in the forests has destroyed much of the romance 
of the life and work. It has produced much the 
same effect as would follow the abandonment of 
their old covered wagons, horses, and camp-fires 
by the gypsies for the modern method of travel- 
ling by special train. But so it must be. As the 
timber line retreats from the streams the ex- 
pense of banking increases, and so railroads 
come in as the natural solution of that problem. 
Then also forest fires are annually killing more 
or less pine that must be cut at once in order to 
save it. Where there are railroads, such burned 
timber may be delivered at will, and cut up al- 
most before it has grown cold. In lower Michi- 
gan, where the logging railroad is most to be 
found, about one-third of the log product of 1886 
was hauled by engines. The quantity moved by rail 
in 1887 is already far in excess of last year’s total. 
The pine lumber product of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota in 1886 was, in round num- 
bers, 7,000,000,000 feet. To obtain that lumber 
the pine timber was logged clean from 780 square 
miles of forest. The live pine still standing in 
these three States is estimated at 120,000,000,- 
000 feet, worth $360,000,000 now. In twenty 
years the half, or more, will have been cut, but 
the remainder will be worth half a billion dol- 
lars. On the Saginaw River within a distance of 
twenty-two miles from its mouth has been for 
many years the greatest pine-producing district in 
the world. But it reached the zenith in 1882, 
and with fluctuations dependent upon cireum- 
stances it must decline until at length the last 
pine log of the Saginaw has been interviewed, and 
the record closed forever. Since 1851 the Sagi- 
naw mills have produced 15,974,918,937 feet of 
pine lumber. Since 1867 the Saginaw mills 
have manufactured 4,132,050,170 pine shingles; - 
1,568,437,268 pine lath; since 1882, for packing 
salt, 219,525,994 pine staves, and 14,991,340 sets 
of pine heading. The shingles, staves, and head- 
ings are all manufactured from logs that will not 
make merchantable lumber. Many trees have 
good and bad spots so close together that a clear 
board could not possibly be cut from them, and 
yet by cutting such timber into bolts eighteen 
inches or three feet long, a great deal of excel- 
lent stock is secured, which would otherwise be 
lost, and pine is too valuable now to waste. Af- 
ter all is selected that can be used as pine, the 
refuse—sawdust, bark, edgings, spalts, and worth- 
less slabs—is used as fuel. It could not be 
thrown into the river, and must be burnt. It is 
burnt under boilers, aud generates steam enough 
to manufacture, on this same Saginaw River, over 
2,000,000 barrels of salt annually. In 1886 the 
Saginaw district produced 798,826,224 feet of 
pine lumber.. Of this amount 580,000,000 feet 
of logs came down in “the drive” of the sever- 
al streams tributary. The Littsbawassee Boom 
Company rafted up and delivered at the mill 
booms 403,988,740 feet of logs, or 3,363,403 
pieces—an average of 120 feet per log. Fifteen 
years ago the average was 360 feet per log, and 
in the winter of 1872 about 90,000,000 feet came 
through the Huron booms that averaged 500 feet 
per log. Ten years ago a pine stick scaling 120 
feet was left to rot or burn, or be stolen for a 
fence pole by some audacious pioneer. To-day 
one can see a great many so-called “logs” in the 
booms that scale from 40 to 80 feet per pole. 
This fact tells the whole story of the growing 
scarcity and value of Mictrigan pine. The illus- 
tration on our double page shows a log boom filled 
with rafts. The logs handled by the Littaba- 
wassee Boom Company last year, if made up into 
one raft of single log depth, as-are those in the il- 
lustration, would form a contiguous mass 150 feet 
aide and 100 miles long. Cuarces ELtts. 





MRS. JAMES BROWN POTTER. 


WHEN a young, handsome, and popular woman 
steps from societv to the stage, the chances are 
that sne makes a false step. The distance be- 
twe2n the amateur and the artist is a very long 
distance, and it is seldom bridged over. Never- 
theless it is a fact that one may, for many prac- 
tical reasons, play the part of an amateur, yet be 
the possessor of true artistic feeling. Theexpe- 
rlence—we might almost say now the career—of 
Mrs. James Brown Portxr illustrates this. Mrs. 
Porrer was for several years a prominent figure in 
fashionable society. Born of an old and distin- 
guished Southern family, married into a distin- 
guished Northern family, endowed with exception- 

_al beauty and personal charm, she was precisely 
the sort of woman between which and the stage 
there seems to be an impassable barrier. Yet 
almost from childhood — certainly from maid- 
enhood—Mrs. Porrer was impelled toward the 
stage; and with maturity came the conviction 
that her place—the place for labor and se- 
rious plishment—was on the stage. The 
restless desire in her for dramatic expression 
found a partial outlet, so long as her life was 
hidden from the public, in parlor readings, pri- 
vate theatricals, and other mild imitations of 
real stage art. She acquired, indeed, an un- 
usual reputation for much bright and sympa- 
thetic work done as an amateur, and she spent 
a large part of her time in preparing herself for 
this work and in presenting it, always in the 
cause of charity, at various theatres. Her clever 
performances in A Russian Honey-moon and The 
Romance of a Poor Young Man were repeated 
frequently, so frequently that in her case the line 
between acting as a profession and acting as an 
amusement was finely drawn. The truth is that 
Mrs. Porrer played the part of an amateur while 
identifying herself in spirit and ambition with the 
part of an actress. 

No one, therefore, was surprised when, last 
year, Mrs. Porrer announced her purpose of go- 
ing on the stage. She had long cherished this 
purpose, and those who comment upon her act- 
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ing to-day should bear this fact in mind, and 
credit her with high and honest intention. A - 
woman like Mrs. Porrrr, forced into prominence 
in spite of herself, bred in an atmosphere which 
has nothing in common with the atmosphere 
of the stage, is apt to be regarded by those 
who value acting as an intellectual art with 
aggressive suspicion. Unconsciously they are led 
to do her injustice, to magnify her faults, and 
belittle her natural gifts.’ She may be modest, 
patient, eager to learn, but the average critic is 
unwilling to acknowledge so much, and thus he 
measures her with the tape of his prejudice. 
While she was studying and acting as an ama- 
teur, Mrs. Porrzr was constantly under the help- 
ful direction of practical stage-managers. She 
gained in this way much of that experience— 
familiarity with theatrical methods—which is usu- 
ally gained by others in a harder school. When 
she decided to look to the stage for a definite 
career she visited France and England, and prac- 
tised with good teachers there. For many months 
afterward she acted continuously at a prominent 
theatre in London, winning the esteem and ap- 
plause of even those critics who, in the haste of 
passing judgment upon her after a first perform- 
ance, had little to say in her favor. At present 
Mrs. Porrer is acting in this city, at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. Her performance of Faustine 
in Mlle. de Bressier—a play wholly unsuited 
to American tastes—has been described copi- 
ously in the newspapers, and has been consid- 
ered critically from many points of view. It 
is unfortunate that some of Mrs. Porrgr’s least 
generous critics got their impressions of her act- 
ing from a first performance—which was inevi- 
tably marked by uncertainty, agitation, ai.d self- 
consciousness. 

There appears to be no reason why Mrs. Porrer 
shall not succeed on the stage. She brings to it 
a charming and refined personality, a figure which 
stands out luminously among the more common- 
place figures of the theatre, an earnest intelli- 
gence, talent which has yet to be developed, and 
the courage of conviction. Her performance of 
Faustine reveals a gentle and sympathetic nature, 
a delicate appreciation of romantic character, and 
considerable dramatic instincts. Her short-com- 
ings and mistakes are obvious enough ; but while 
it is proper to lay sufficient stress on these, they 
should not be made the whole basis of criticism. A 
beautiful woman—young, energetic, enthusiastic— 
Mrs. Porrer’s coming to the stage deserves a kind- 
ly welcome. George Epgar Monrcomery. 





AT THE CHESHIRE CHEESE. 

Dovst sss there are thousands of globe-trotters 
who can still look back to their first visit to Lon- 
don. Doubtless too there are thousands of others, 
both Americans and Englishmen, who remember 
as well their first Dickens pilgrimage, though 
perhaps it took them no further than the Inns of 
Court, the City, and the Strand. On my first 
coming to London, in the winter of 1883, I had 
fortified myself, not with a course of English his- 
torr, but by re-reading Pickwick, My first Sun- 
day morning, about one o'clock, I found myself 
in Chancery Lane, outside of the entrance to Lin- 
coln’s Inn, in the company of the proverbial sol- 
itary policeman and convivial cat. On my asking 
the policeman where in the world I could get. 
something to eat—as it is well known 6ne must 
starve in London on Sunday before one and after 
three—he gave me the inevitable answer, “ Down 
to the bottom, first to your left, under the lamp, 
up the passage, and there you are!” After he 
had repeated these mysterious directions two or 
three times, and had found me hopelessly igno- 
rant of his meaning, he did what I have very 
seldom known a London policeman to do—a 
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proof of his loneliness : he walked to the end of 
Chancery Lane with me, and there being no one 
on Fleet Street, pointed out the sign of the Chesh- 
ire Cheese. Under this sign—a great flaming 
red lamp—is the legend, ‘“‘ Wine Office Court,” 
and just within the court is a white lamp, with 
this second legend, “ Entrance to y® olde Cheshyre 
Cheese, two doors above, on the Right.” 

This to me was.discouraging, for I have al- 
ways distrusted everything advertised as olde and 
introduced with the well-known Ye. Another red 
lamp over the second door above, and a ground- 
glass door, a push at the door, and I had passed 
into another world. I was in a narrow hall, at 
the far end of which was a quaint bar, where, 
fra in by small panes of glass, were two very 
pretty, but I cannot say fascinating, bar-maids. 
I never could be fascinated by the ordinary Eng- 
lish bar-maid. However, the crowd of:men in 
the room on the left were, and that seemed to 
Suddenly a waiter 
with a very short nose came out of another room 
and screamed up the stairs: “Cotherum steak. 
Boatherum foozlum mash. Fotherum coozlum, 
botherum steak !” and then remarked to me: 
“Lunch, sir? Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. What 
can I get you, sir? Steak, sir; chop, sir; kidney, 
sir; potatoes, sir, cooked in their jackets, sir ? 
Yes, sir. Thank you, sir.” Then up the stairs 
he added, “‘ Underdonesteak one!” Then to me 
again: “ Walk in, sir. Take aseat, sir. Paper, 
sir? Lloyds, sir? Reynolds, sir? Yes, sir.’ A 
second waiter thrust two plates of bread under 
my nose, and asked, “Stale or new bread, sir?” 
while a third remarked, “* What can I get you to 
drink, sir?” 

I was too much overcome to give this third 
any order at. all. I had begun to look around 
me. I-found I had stumbled on just what I ‘had 
determined to make a hunt for. I was in one of 
the green-baize curtained boxes into which Mr. 
Pickwick was always dropping under the guid- 
ance of Sam Weller, whose “ knowledge of Lon- 
don was extensive and peculiar.” Unless you 
have a Sam Weller at your elbow you will not 
very easily find the Cheshire Cheese, the last of 
the London chop-houses, even though it is in 
Baedeker. In the opposite corner was, not Mr. 
Pickwick, but one of those respectable shabby 
old gentlemen you never see outside of London. 
The waiter asked him, in thie same confidential 
tone, if he would not have a half-bitter; if he 
would not like to see yesterday’s Times? “A 
most interestin’ article in it, sir, Mr. Prick, sir.” 
Then Mr. Patce’s half-bitter came in a dented old 
pewter pot, and along with it an exaggerated 
wine-glass, and Mr. Price held the pewter in the 
air, and a softly murmuring stream flowed from 
the one into the other. It was most deliberately 
and yet accurately done, with not the least sug- 
-gestion of the almost forgotten art of the Amer- 
ican bar-tender. Beyond the box I was in I saw 
other hard straight-backed seats, and between 
them other most beautifully clean, white cloth- 
covered tables, at all of which were three or four 

rather quiet and sedate but, after their manner, - 
sociable Englishmen, everybody seeming to know 
everybody else in the place. As almost all of 
them were beyond middle age, their gray or bald 
heads stood out well from the dark panelling of 
the walls. On one side two white curtains made 
a very effectual attempt to shut out the sunlight 
that came down through the smoke from upper 
regions. Everything seemed happy, even to the 
cat purring on the hearth, and the brass ket- 
tle singing on the hob. Perhaps I should ex- 
cept the restless waiter, who, when any one came 
in, rushed to the bottom of the stairs, and gave 
his unearthly yell. Soon down the same stairs 
came my translation of the yell in the shape of 
the steak I bad ordered, and with it the potatoes 
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A FREE VERSION OF THANKSGIVING. 


PaTerFaMILIAS (to son, who has returned for a visit after a period spent in the North). “1 
unnerstans dey doan set so much sto’ as we does by Chris’mus, but dey keeps a day dey calls 


Givethankin’s Day.” 


Son. “So dey does. Hit’s mighty like Chris’mus. De folks eats an’ drinks deysevs sick 


same like ourn does Chris’mus.” 
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in their jackets, all on 
old blue willow-ware 


plates 
“Your steak, sit 
Yes, sit Anvthing 


else, sir? Napkin, sir? 
Oh, serviette! Yes, 
sir, All Americans 
like then, sir.’ 

And so I found for 
the first time that nap- 
kins and bread, tree 
Is bestowed in decent 
restaurants at home, 
are in England looked 
upon as costly lux- 
uries, 

The old gentleman 
by this time was ready 
to xo * Mae!’ he 
called 

“Yes, sir. Chops 
potatoes, and bread-— 
sixteen pence, sir. 
Anything to drink ¥ 
Half bitter, sir? One 
and-seven, sir.” 


“Make it one-and 


nine, Mac.”’ 

“Yes, si Thank 
you, sii Mornin’, 
sir.” 


I wondered what h 
meant by making it 
one - and - nine Sut 
shortly after it) was 
my turh, and some- 


thing like this wenton: 


“Steak, potatoes, 
and bread, sir si 
teen pence, sit One- 


and-six, sir,” 
“No bread, sit 


and-eight, sir. Two- 
sir’ Right, sir. Mornin’, 
But | had no bread.” 

Then a fearful gloom fell on his 


countenance. As I 


standing he announced, in a vorce so 





in, One- 


sir.” 


walked toward 
the door where the other waiter was 
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moreover tried to induce others to 
go there with me. For if the place 
is not haunted, as it is said to 
be, by the shades of Ben Jonson 
and Herrick, of SAMUEL JOHNSON 
and Boswett, the waiter is per- 
fectly willing, for a consideration, 







































oo to point out to you the stains of 
} ~ their wigs on the wall. It is cer- 
i / tain that Dickens did frequent it, 


while Sata periodically puffs it, 
and a host of other lights have 
written about it. In my own 
: : small way I have endeavored to 
f' } Re! | Tt (i << AY : ’ LE { . lead some modern junior novel- 
ee me NYE BE | ‘ . ists and poets there to show them 
how near they could come to some 
of the great masters whom they 
apparently worship so thoroughly. 
But on the only occasion when I 
succeeded in placing one proba- 
bly in the seat of GoLpsmiTH or 
Hrxrick, he sniffed at the chops, 
and remarked that if Jonson 
had. had a napkin it would have 
been better for his personal ap- 
pearance. 

I hardly know myself what is 
the attraction of the place, for you 
can only get chops and steaks, 
kidneys and sausages, or on Sat- 
urdays a gigantic pudding, to eat 
your money’s worth of which you 
must have the appetite of a Gar- 
ganutua, or, on Shrove - Tuesdays, 
pancakes. If you should happen 

to want anvthing else, 
you would probably 
get the answer which 
Mr. Saba says) was 
S given to a friend of 
Sy his who asked for a 
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“piece, his salid: “A hegg! 
If Hateert Hepwarv 
*imself wuz to cum 
Yere he couldn't ’ave 
ahegg.” Besides these 
drawbacks, you pay 


hard-boiled egg with - 


loud that the “* Ulomullum de loodle 
wumblejum” being shouted up the 
stairs was nothing to it—and every 


one stopped reading and looked up— dames, the 


gentleman hasn't given me anythink, but he desires 








to give you somethink,”’ Then I understood what x ap 2 ae \ \ 
to make it one-and-nine meant. I felt in my pocket. : = aa AS NG ee Rig 
Thad nothing but a shilling, but I put it in his hand : aN . e 
and ran, followed by the roar that only happy and >>. \ » 
pleased Englishmen can vive, 0 N) rs 
Although my first experience ended so disastrous- ~~ Ens 
ly, financially and every other way, I have returned PG 
igain aud again to the Cheshire Cheese, and have E = 
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probably more than 
in any restaurant in 
London, And vet once 
you get into the habit, 
you go and go and’ go 
again. But whoever 
really cares to see the 
last of the old Lon- 
don chop-houses, let 
him, when next’ in 
London, look up the 
sign of Ye Olde 
Cheshyre Cheese. 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 


INTERIOR SKETCHES OF THE “OLD CHESHIRE CHEESE,” FLEET STREET, LONDON.—Drawy sy Josepx PenneLt.—[See Pace 823.] 
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ON THE PARK BRIDLE-PATHS. 


Tur equestrian sketches in this number of the 
WeEKLY furnish a very good notion of the things 
that may be “snapped up” on the bridle-path of 
Central Park by an observant Autolycus provided 
with a sufficient camera. It will be seen that the 
riding of New York is by no means of the stereo- 
typed pattern that might be supposed by one who 
had not watched it. The English park hack is, 
no doubt, for many riders, the model saddle-horse, 
as for another class of rider is the English hunt- 
er. But while these types are amply represent- 
ed in the Park, both by imported specimens and 
by specimens bred in emulation of them here, 
there are other types almost equally favored. The 
Grerman riders, who form a very large proportion 
of our equestrians, revert to the ideal which they 
have formed at home, and this ideal is rather a 
charger than a hunter. It is the type which the 
Prussian government has for many years been en- 
deavoring to establish by means of the govern- 
ment stud at Trukene. Horse-breeding in Ger- 
many, like everything else, is subordinate to mili- 
tary necessity, and the object of the government 
has been not merely to cultivate a type of horse 
suitable for cavalry and artillery, but to suppress 
every other type. The sire found most suitable 
for this purpose is a cross between an Arabian 
and an English thorough-bred, and when again 
crossed with the common stock of the country, 
he produces the type of saddle-horse which Ger- 
mans in America as well as Germans in Germany 
prefer. 

There is also a coming saddle-horse of a pe- 
culiarly American. type, though he can scarcely 
be said to have arrived in great force. The 
inost. American saddle-horse is no doubt the 
mustang, which subserves civilization as the 
“cow pony.” Some intelligent ranchmen in the 
Territories, and especially in the neighborhood of 
Cheyenne, recognizing the good qualities of this 
qnadruped, and intent upon improving them, 
have imported a number of English thorough- 
breds, which have been crossed with the mus- 
tang. The result js a horse larger and better- 
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PARK.—From Protocrapns. 
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looking than the mustang, while retaining his 
toughness and -endurance. These horses have 
of late years been shipped east in considerable 
numbers, and have been found very satisfactory 
for the purpose of polo. Many of them are in 
use as ladies’ saddle-horses, and one of them, 
bearing on his flank the brands of his native 
ranch, may be seen in our illustration surmount- 
ed by a rider whose seat is manifestly, and even 
with exaggeration, of the cross-country type. It 
is an indication of the cosmopolitan character of 
New York riding that the other male equestrian 
of our illustrations should present an equally 
typical German military seat. _ 

It is more nearly accurate to say that all 
women in New York ride alike than that all 
men ride alike, though it may not be entirely ae- 
curate. However, the horsewoman of onr illus- 
tration may serve perfectly as an example of the 
fashion in riding-habits, which is of a masculine 
permanence rather than of a feminine conven 
ience. Nothing, indeed, is left in the riding-habit 
to individual discretion except a choice between 
two or three sombre colors and the choice be- 
tween a high hat and a round. In seats there is 
not much more latitude. Even with men the 
shape of the saddle and the hang of the stirrups 
have a controlling influence on the seat. The 
side-saddle induces a much closer approach to 
uniformity. Of course some women ride we'll 
and some ill, but the good riders ride-very much 
alike, and the attitude of our equestrienne does 
not disclose to what “ school” of equitation she 
is addicted. ; 

The remaining picture is one of which the 
original can be seen only by the morning visitor 
to the Park. It is a “‘ ladies’ class” from one of 
the riding-schools, composed of horsewomen who 
are bent upon exercise and improvement rather 
than upon exhibition, and prefer the hour when 
the Park is less frequented than at the time of 
the afternoon parade, though many enthusiasts 
take both. Each of the schools has one or two 
ladies’ classes during the week. In the spring 
and autumn they appear in the Park, attended 
each by a riding-master or two, During the 
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winter they meet in-doors, and derive perhaps as 
much benefit from the exercise, though certainly 
not so much picasure. These classes are organ- 
ized by the schools, but there are in addition 
ladies’ clubs, more select circles of horsewomen, 
organized for the season by their own members 
under the patronage—or matronage—of one of 
their number, by whose name the organization is 
known. On the road, however, the ‘ladies’ class 
and the ladies’ club are indistinguishable. 





WHEN YOUR NERVES BOTHER YOU, 


Invicorate them. When your nigit’s repose is un- 
sound or unrefreshing, your appetite jaded or capri- 
cious, when slight noises cause you to start, and annoy- 
ances of slight moment abnormally worry you, know 
three things, viz.: lst, That your nerves are weak ; 

2d, that you need a tonic; 3d, that its name is Hoe. 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters, the promptest, safest, most 
popular article of its class. The nerves are susceptible 
of invigoration only by promoting an increase of vigor 
in the processes of digestion and invigoration, Nar- 
cotics and sedatives have their utility, but in the main, 
and if their use be continued, they are unsafe. A 
wineglass of the Bitters before retiring, and a@ repeti- 
tion of the same during the day before or after meals, 
is far more likely to confer health-yielding sleep than 
repeated doses of an opiate. Dyspepsia, debility, in- 
activity of the kidneys and bladder, fever and ague, 
and other malariat ee are always dominated 
and subdued by it.—[{Adv.)} 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow’s Sootuine Syrvp should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle. maf Adv.) 











Anaostrra Bitters, the world-reuowned appetizer 
and invigorator. Used now over the whole civilized 
world. Try it, but beware of imitations. Ask your 

grocer or druggist for the genuine article, manufactured 

G. B. Siegert & Sons.—(Adv. } 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. ms ; 
{Ade. 


Buatn’s Pitts.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
Remedy. Oval box, 34; round, 14 Pilla, Atalldragyists. 
—{Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 












gp te from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & €0,, Dorchester, Mass, 
ee raee i 52 aan 


THE CENUINE 


JORANN Horr’s Mau? Extnact, 


TONIC and NUTRIE NT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 

MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


The genuine has the signature of 

; JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
_B% on the neck of every bottle 

y EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S$. 


New York Depot, 6 Barclay St. 
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THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25e., 50e., $1.—At Druggists. —Ii’d Pamphlet free, 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


OUR PETROLEUM LANTERNS HAVE THE FINEST LENSE 
AND THE LAMPS ARE UNRIVALLED FOR 
POWERFUL WHITE LIGHT. 
CHOICE STOCK OF 
VIEWS COLORED 
AND RLAIN 
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DRESS STUFFS. 
Plain Fabrics and Mixed Snitings 





for Street and House Wear. 


‘SCOTCH PLAIDS and CHEVIOTS. 


Newest Shades and Colorings, 
Cashmere, 


Camel’s-Hair, 
Plush and Velvet Fabrics. 


Proadway A { 9th dt. 


LEA&PERRINS 











| SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


EXTRACT 
of a LETTER from owen, 
| a MEDICAL GEN- GRAVIES, 
FISH, 


| 
| TLEMAN at Mad- 
HOT & COLD 


ras, to his brother 
| at WOKCESTER, 
fm) MEATS, 


lay, 1851. - 

| LEA & PERRINS’ 
| that their sauce is 
| highly esteemed in 
India, and is in my 
opinion, the most 
palatable, as well 
as the most whole- 
some sauce that is 


made.” &Ce 














THE OPIUM HABIT 


Cured without Pars, EXPOSURE OF SLEEPLEsSWEss at 
home, by the method of Dr. H. H. Kane, Author of 
“ Druge that Enslave,”’ (Pub. Lindsay & Blakiston, 
Phila.) Descriptive Book with endorsements by 300 phy- 
Deel description, prices, Ac. Dr. fade — Sup’t 

De Quiucy Hospital). 164 Fulton Street, New York 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


ROYA IRGIND 


FOR OIL. 


THE ONLY SATISFACTORY BURNER THERE 

IS ON THE MARKET. ENTIRELY NEW CON- 

STRUCTION. IT WILL FIT ANY LAMP. ABSO- 

LUTELY SAFE. A PERFECT AUTOMATIC EX- 

TINGUISHER DOES AWAY WITH BLOWING 
| OUT THE LIGHT. 

LARGE, WHITE, STEADY LIGHT WITHOUT 
FLICKER. IT RESTS THE EYES. : 
| LARGE STOCK NEW AND UNIQUE LAMPS FOR 
|; SALE AT GREAT DISCOUNT—1 BARCLAY ST. 
| RETAIL PRICE OF ROYAL ARGAND BURNER 

AND CHIMNEY, $1.25. LIBERAL DISCOUNT 

TO THE TRADE. 


NEW YORK BRASS CO. 


RMSTRONC BRACE! 


SN RS RAUNT ES 

ELASTIC SUSPENDER WITHOUT RUBBER 

“mamas og MBINING COMFORT AND 
DURABILITY. 

No Rubber used in oe. Nickel 

Plated Brass Springs furnish the Elasti- 

city. Ask Your ler tor Them. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, at the following list: 








& nea plain or fancy web..... $ 50 
web. H 
c sj = 


ae poe ~ silk wh. 
cy silk web..... . 
ARMSTRONG MFG. co., 


216 Church st.,N.Y. 267 Franklin st.,Chicago. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN CO. 


‘Those desirons of becoming tenants in the handsome 
| Fireproof Building to be erected on the Madison Square 
| Garden property, can inspect plans, obtain informa- 

tion, and make application for leases by calling im- 
mediately at the offices of the Company, No. 48 Broad 
Street, N.Y. Thestructure includesa *heatre, Winter 
and Summer Garden, Ball and Lecture Rooms, Stores, 
Café and Restaurant, and Grand Am phitheatre, : 
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OKER’S BITTERS,*? THE OLD- 

est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
cj ohn 8t., 


uarts and Pints. 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 
N.¥. P.O. Box 1029. 
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send to La Verne W. Noyes, 99 ae 10 i 
West Monroe St., Chicago. The No. 
19 a self shutting, strong springs 
secure!y shut, sai ely support and 
closely cap the bulky book. The 
Wire Holder grows in popularity —more having —_ told in the past 
complaint, 









two years than al! other makes combined and not 











IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


N ODERN ITALIAN POETS. _ Es- 

ye says and Versions. By W. D. 
Howe.ts. With Portraits. pp. 
viii, 370. 12mo, Half Cloth, 
Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, $2.00. 


II. 

A* UNKNOWN COUNTRY. A 
Trip through the North of Ireland. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman” (the late Mrs. D. M. 
Craik). Richly Illustrated by 
Freperick Nog: Paton. pp. x., 
238. . Square 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $2.50. 

IIL. 

a ANCIENT CITIES OF THE 
NEW WORLD. Being Voyages 
and Explorations in Mexico and 
Central America, from 1857 to 
1882. By Déstrt Cuarnay. 
Translated from the French bv J. 
Gontyo and Heen S. Conant. 
Introduction by ALLEN THORNDIKE 
Rice. 209 Illustrations and a 
Map. pp. xlvi., 514. Royal 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, Unent Edges, 
Gilt Top, $6.00. 

IV. - 

: WONDER CLOCK ; or, Four- 
and-Twenty Marvellous Tales: be- 
ing One for each Hour of the Day. 
Written and Illustrated with 160 
Drawings by Howarp Pyte, Au- 
thor of * Pepper and Salt,” “ The 
Rose of Paradise,’ &c. Embel- 
lished with Verses by Katnarine 
Py.e. . xiv., 320. Large 8vo, 
I}luminated Cloth, $3.00. 

v. 

ORSE, FOOT, AND DRAGOONS. 
Sketches of Army Life at Home 
aud Abroad. By Rurvus Fair- 
cup ZoeBaum. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author. pp. 176. 
Square 8vo, Extra Cloth, $2.00. 


VI. 
ge set ae OF THE NATION. 

The First Period of the War of the 
Rebellion, from its Outbreak to 
the Close of 1862. By Cuartxs 
Carceton Corrin, Author of “The 
Boys of °76,” &c. Profusely Il- 
lustrated. pp. xiv., 478. Square 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3.00. 

VII. 

HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
TROOPS IN THE WAR OF 
THE REBELLION. 1861-1865. 

_ Preceded by a Review of the Mil- 
itary Service of Negroes in Ancient 
and Modern Times. By Grorce 
W. Wiuiams, LL.D. pp. xviii., 
354. With Portrait. 8vo, Orna- 


mental Cloth, $1.75. 
VIII. 
(fHHE BOY TRAVELLERS ON THE 
CONGO. Adventures of Two 


Youths in a Journey with Henry 
M. Stanley “Through the Dark 
Continent.” By Tuomas W. Knox., 
Author of “The Boy Travellers in 
the Far East,” &.  Profusely I- 
lustrated. pp. 464. Square 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harven & beorurrs, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of 7 a price, 

Harpers & Broturrs’ CataLocus sent on receipt of 
ied Cents postage-stamps, 
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Noes IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
‘h comparable to the Cutrouga Remepigs in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, aud 
beautifying the skin,.and in curing torturing, disfig- 
uring, itching, scaly, and poy es diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and Crticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutioura Rrsonvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from = to scrofula, 
Courtovra Remevirs xre absolutely pure, und the only 
infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers: 

everywhere. Price, Curiouna, S0c.; Resor 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrin Drva 
anv Cunstoat. Co., Boston, Mass. 

3" Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 


HAND Soft as dove's down, and as white, by 
using Curioura Mepioatep Soar. 


m= SANITAS? == 


The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT, 


The First Requisite in all Dwelings, 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS In use. 


Fragrant, Non-poisonous, does not stain Linen. 


“SANITAS”? Disinfecting Fluid, for sprinkling 
about rooms, disinfecting linen, and 
general house use. 

““SANITAS” Disinfecting Powder, a powerful 
and pleasant preparation for stables, 
kennels, ashbins, &c. 

“SANITAS” Crude Disinfecting Fluid, a con- 
centrated form of “‘Sanitas,” to be di- 
— with water for flushing drains, 

Cc. 

“SSANITAS”’? Disinfecting Oil, for fumigating 
sick rooms, treatment of throat com- 
plaints, rheumatism and ringworm. 


“Sanitas” Disinfecting Toilet and Laundry 
Soaps, &,, &. 


THE REGUuAR USE OF 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contagious and 
infectious diseases, It is invaluable in the sick room. 


“A PEOPLE’S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 


“SANITAS” IS NATURE'S. DISINFECTANT. 


To be had of all Druggists and of the 


American & Continental “‘ Sanitas” Co., Ltd., 
__ 636-642 West 55th street, N. Y. city. 














Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers. 
THE RICHEST . 


SATINS, SILKS, & VELVERS 


Wedding, Evening, and Reception 
Costumes, 


1N26%28 Cheoiwiwt Str 
Philadelphia 


and Sontry RERCI SER’?! or Brain Workers 
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“Some of them women ‘Il actually stop stock-still right in front of a feller when he’s in a big 
rush to git down to his busiress. Why t’other day,” ete. 
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PAPA’S CIGARS. 


Miss Mary (innocently). ‘‘There, here are two kinds; one papa calls his. friends’ cigars, the 


other he calls his own cigars, but I don’t know which are the best.” 
Carrain Corkscrew (who does know which is the best, and carefully selecting one from the latter 
box). “As it would be almost presumptuous for me to call myself one of your dear papa’s friends, 


Miss Mary, I think that I had better try one of what he so appropriately calls his own cigars.” 
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FAVORS. 

“It’s nothin’ but perliticle parties in my house, Sarah. There’s Jimmy, he’s a pro’bishunist ; 
Eddy’s a Hinry Georger; Patsy’s a Jimmercrat—same as his poor father was, God bless him; 
Tommy, he’s jined the Pergressive Labor Party; an’, would you believe it, Clemantina, my only 
gal Clemantina, come last night an’ axed if she might jine the Pergressive Ewker Party just 
formes i in the neighborhood, an’, as she said it was no end of favors she was to get, I let her 
jine. 4 
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CONSTANT 


INTRODUCTORY, 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


FTER twenty years’ diligent attendance at 
the theatre it is not difficult to persuade 
one’s self that one knows little or no- 
thing about the art of acting. For an 
opinion on a play, one can give chapter 
and verse and be armed for a good fight ; 
but for an opinion of a player, one can 
urge little more than personal like or 
dislike. It is only when we see dra- 
matic criticisms of which the authors 

seem to know even less than we do ourselves that we can con- 

vince ourselves that we have any acquaintance at all with the 
subtle and elusive principles of the histrionic art. Most discussion 
of actors and acting is a mere gallimaufry of gossip and personali- 
ty, without the needful core of sound knowledge. If we were to 
be influenced by much of. the well-meaning and ignorant writing 
about the stage which appears in journals and magazines, we 
should be forced to the conclusion that acting is not an art at all, 





‘and that the sole use of the stage is to serve as a platform for 


personal exhibition. A discussion, therefore, of the principles of 
the art by two of its masters, the chief figures on the stage of 
their respective countries, is as instructive as it is interesting. 
When critics disagree, who shall decide? When actors of emi- 
nence discuss their art, who shall fail to profit by their preaching ? 

Perhaps, indeed, the chief gain of the debate is to emphasize 
and bring home to many who are fond of the theatre, and who 
enjoy a fine performance with unthinking satisfaction, that true 
ease in acting comes by art, not chance—an axiom of papal in- 
fallibility not infrequently denied. That acting is an art—this, 
therefore, is at bottom the main contention of M. Coquelin’s paper 
on “ Acting and Actors” contributed to the May number of Har- 
Per’s Macazine. “Every art has its different instruments, but 
the instrument of the actor is himself. The matter of his art, 
that which he has to work upon and mould for the creation of his 
idea, is his own face, his own body, his own life. Hence it follows 
that the actor must have a double personality. He has his first 
self, which is the player, and his second self, which is the instru- 
ment. The first self conceives the person to be created, or rather 
—for the conception belongs to the 
author—he sees him such as he was 
formed by the author, whether he be 
Tartuffe, Hamlet, Arnolphe, or Ro- 
meo, and the being that he sees is ° 
represented by hijs second self. This 
dual personality is the characteristic 
of the actor.’ Thus M. Coquelin 
declares the elementary principle of 
the histrionic art. 

M. Coquelin then proceeds to show 
that, having conceived his character, 
having studied it inside and out, and 
having mastered it absolutely, the 
actor must then force-his second self 
to reproduce the character he has 
conceived. ‘Keep the control of 
yourself. Whether your second self 
weeps or laughs, whether you become 
frenzied to madness or suffer the 
pains of death, it must always be 
under the watchful eye of your ever 
impassive first self.” In other words, 
the actor must never let his emotion 
run away with him, and he must leave’ 
nothing whatever to chance. Of 
course M. Coquelin has no words too 
severe for the theory that an actor 
can rely on what is vainly called “the 
inspiration of the moment.” To do 
that would be as though we should 
ask the poet to lower himself to the 
level of the improvisator; and we 
know what Horace thought of the 
goose who composed stans pede in 
uno. No great actor, even the very 
fieriest, ever failed to be careful in 
the composition of his characters 
and in the preparation of his effects. 
Edmund Kean paced the stage of ev- 
ery new theatre he played in that he 
might proportion and control his ap- 
parently wild and impulsive springs. 
That in the earlier days of her brief 
career on the stage Mrs. Kemble 
trusted in great measure to her na- 
tive gifts rather than to an acquired 
art was the reason that Macready 
said she did not know the rudiments 
of her profession, Mrs, Kemble was 
frank enough to quote his remark, 
and honest enough to acknowledge 
its justice. Too much English act- 
ing is like Mrs. Kemble’s in that its 
charm is due chiefly to the person- 
ality of the player, and only second- 
arily to training, school, skill, sound 
knowledge. 

An actor who loses his self-control 
will soon exhaust himself ; and “an 
actor who fatigues himself is a me- 
diocre artist,’ Talma declared. In 
Diderot’s Paradox on the Comedian 
is set forth the extreme view of those 
who hold that an actor should not 
feel the emotion he is representing. 
And M. Coquelin agrees with Dide- 
rot. “The Paradoz is not a paradox 
at all,” he said to me once; “‘it is the 
simple truth.” There is an excellent 
English translation of Diderot’s book 
by Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, and 
to this Mr. Henry Irving contributed 
a suggestive preface in which he ex- 
pressed his dissent from some of 
Diderot’s tenets. And to the Nine- 
teenth Century of June last Mr. Irving 
contributed a brief paper in which 
he recorded his dissent from some 
of M. Coquelin’s precepts. 

Mr. Irving, while agreeing with 
M. Coquelin in his views on the 
acting of comedy, thinks “that he 
completely misses the vital essence 


COQUELIN versus HENRY IRVING. 


of tragedy, and that his criticism is of the earth, earthy.” Mr. 
Irving says that while training is good, no doubt, it is “the di- 
vine fire” which makes an actor great—an ‘‘electric quality,” 
the ‘rarest and highest gift an actor can possess. It is a quality 
which, in varying degrees, distinguishes those who tread the high- 
est walks in the drama, and which has given fame to-day to Sal- 
vini, Barnay, Booth, and Mounet-Sully.”” At bottom Mr. Irving's 
“complaint of M.Coquelin is that he seems to allow to idealism 
only a very small place in his philosophy.” And to this point Mr. 
Irving returns again and again. Obviously enough he did not like 
M. Coquelin’s paper, and there is at least a hint of irritation in his 
reply. But although he goes afield now and again, as occasion 
serves, for a fair hit or a sharp retort, in the main he confines him- 
self to a declaration of the insufficiency of M. Coquelin’s analysis 
of the tragedian’s faculty, and it is with these words that he con- 
cludes his essay; “ The actor who portrays with the grandest power 
the Titanic force and energy of Lear or the malignity and hypoe- 
risy of Shylock will be truer to the poet than another who inter- 
ests us chiefly in the characteristics of age or a type of the Jewish 
race. M. Coquelin would, I fear, in tragedy teach us to be too pro- 
saic; for however important realistic portraiture may be in the 
comic drama—and there are noteworthy examples of its success 
on the English as well as the French stage—in tragedy it has com- 
paratively a minor place.” 

M. Coquelin is to answer for himself, and he does not need me 
for a second ; his retort cqurteous the reader has herewith. That 
the French actor is a master of fence can be seen'at a glance, 
and he makes not a few neat hits. It is a very pretty quarrel as 
it stands, but I am no Sir Lucius, and I take the liberty of suggest- 
ing that this is not the first duel which has arisen from a misun- 
derstanding, and that if each actor had fully and frankly appre- 
hended what the other had said we should see them shaking hands 
at once. They are more in accord than thev think, and their dis- 
agreement is more apparent than real. 


M. COQUELIN (LAINE). 
By MRS. ANDREW LANG. 
M. Constant CoquE tin was born in the year 1841. His love of 
acting took him to Paris (1860-4); he became a pupil of M. Re- 
gnier’s, and after learning all that the Conservatoire could teach 
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him, entered the Théatre Francais at the age of nineteen. Noman 
ever embraced “the profession” with a more exalted belief in its 
possibilities or a more earnest determination to spare no pains in 
the realization of them. This attitude of mind has distinguished his 
whole career. In every part he has had to play he set an ideal 
before him, and until his representation satisfied himself he was 
alike indifferent to public acclamation or private praise. Even the 
wishes of authors, most flattering of al! tributes, were disregarded. 
He absolutely declined to act the Duc de Septmonts in L’ Etrangére 
because he declared he could not “see himself” in the part, and it 
was not until the writer of this play, M. Dumas /i/s, announced his 
intention of withdrawing the piece altogether rather than allow 
the rdle to be taken by any one else that M. Coquelin consented 
even to reconsider the question. “If at the end of a fortnight’s 
study I feel that Iam able to do it, I will play the part; if not, I do 
not ask whether you are satisfied—I do not care—but I will never 
act it.” Fortunately for those who love acting, he succeeded in 
satisfying his own ideal, and the result is one of the finest and 
most sharply defined characters that are to be found in any modern 
piece. It is only artists with the finest instincts and the highest 
genius who realize acutely how far their best efforts fall short of 
their conceptions, and most men would have rested serenely con- 
tented in the belief that, once having come to maturity, they had 
mastered the capabilities of their art. M.Coquelin knows better. 
“ After twenty years’ hard work,” he once said, ‘I am just begin- 
ning to feel that I have a grip of it.” To the motto cf Mascarille 
in Moliére’s Précienses,“ Tout ce que je fais me vient naturellement 
et sans étude,” M. Coquelin adds, “Ce n’est pas comme 4 moi.” 
It is this labor, among other things, which makes his acting so in- 
teresting. The experience of years of hard work is joined to the 
freshness and enthusiasm of youth.. M. Coquelin’s characters 
never run in grooves. One man of the world does not the least 
resemble another; the Mascarille of Z’Etourdi has nothing in 
common with the Mascarille of Les Précieuses Ridicules, though 
both are valets. Each part is stamped with its own individuality, 
and its individual. features stand out as clearly in the memory as 
do those of Napoleon or Henri IV. It is owing, too, to the vivid 
conception he has of the part that he is going to play—a concep- 
tion that begins with penetrating the innermost fibres of the person- 
age, and ends with the idiosyncrasies of his outer man—that there 
is never any exaggeration in his representations. There is no need 
to label his characters with a trick for the audience to assign them 
their proper place. Each person M. 
Coquelin plays has his own station 
in life and the duties that appertain 
to it, but outside this he is a man 
like other men, and there is no more 
possibility of his identity being mis- 
taken by the public than by himself. 

Certain limitations of physique, 
which M. Coquelin has wisely recog- 
nized, shut him out from parts which 
his keen intelligence and insight 
would have rendered him peculiarly 
fitted to play. He has his own ideas 
of the Misanthrope, which are not 
those of Moliére’s successors in the 
role. His ideas are set forth in one 
of his essays, Moliére et le Misan- 
thrope (Paris, 1881). He disagrees 
with the view which gives to Alceste 
a profound and complicated nature, 
and merely considers him a snap- 
pish, ill-tempered man, who would 
make a chien de mari to any woman, 
M. Coquelin’ has his moments of 
longing for this too familiar figure 
on the stage of private life, but he 
recognizes the fact that according to 
the eternal laws of fitness the Misan- 
thrope was un homme comme ¢a, of 
tall stature, aquiline features, and 
lowered eyelids, and as such cannot 
be acted by one whose nose looks 
upward rather than down. So tra- 
dition has determined, but M. Coque- 
lin thinks tradition is wrong. The 
world has a mistaken theory of Al- 
ceste ; M. Coquelin sees him as Mo- 
ligre saw him. . The world of crit- 
ics has been like Prévost-Paradol, 
who based a theory of La Bruyére 
on a misprint:in one of his letters, 
reading “pasty” instead of “ Past.” 
So we have all made Alceste.a beau 
ténébrenx, gloomy, fatal, Byronic. 
He is really a rather broadly comic 
character, with his morbleus and pal- 
sambleus. Still, M. Coquelin has re- 
spected public opinion, and has not 
acted the Misanthrope. But what 
a gallery of portraits is left for him 
to choose from, and what excellent 
choice has he made! Who will ever 
forget Vadius, the solemn, self-suffi- 
cient poet dear to the Femmes Sa- 
vantes, or the intonation with which 
he makes his opening remark, “ C’est 
un sonnet”? Who is there that has 
once seen it but can summon up at 
will Mascarille of Les Précieuses ly- 
ing back in his chair, his ribbons 
fluttering round him, and his hands 
stretched toward the two admiring 
girls with the remark, “ Attachez un 
peu sur les gants la réflexion de votre 
odorat” ; or the other Mascarille of 
L’Etourdi (which is rather a dull 
play to read), when he sits with 
amused complacency on a. bench, 
watching his master’s futile efforts 
to kill himself on his sword? To 
any one who has once seen these 
things the sight of another actor 
playing tiie patts would be like list- 
ening to an old song with a new 
tune; the words are the same, and 
the music may be good of its kind, 
but it will never sound “soft in the 
rhythm” to us. 

We have already alluded to the 
representation of the Duc de Sept- 
monts in L’Etrangére. It is, as far 
as we are aware, the solitary part of 
the kind that M. Coquelin has ever 
undertaken, but his rendering is a 
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masterpiece child of a worn-out caste; he is 


in more than one humiliating position; but he has the outward 
polish and even a spurious dignity that belong to his class, and 
in a certain sense he rises superior to his situation; It is not easy 
for a man who, as he says himself, is bourgeois, and not accustomed 
to the society of dukes, to represent a being of this kind in a man- 
ner to hold his audience suspended with excitement; yet this is 
what M. Coquelin can do. How much. more in his rendering of 
Gringoire, the wandering poet, brought low by misery and hunger, 
who, with all his innocent vanity and love of life, vet retains his 
self-respect, and refuses liberty,and a wife who he thinks must 


come to him soiled And now when he finds that he is wrong, 
that the wife offered him is the wife that he would have chosen 
from all the world, and that her consent is the price of his life, 
he refuses to appr il to her pity 4 he is ** brave to the end.” 


Other actors, however good, occasionally jar upon their audiences 


in the notes they strike and in the inter 
pretation of certain feelings; M. Coquelin 
never. He sometimes startles vou with an 


emphasis which was not the one you expect 
ed him to give, which opens up to you‘a 
different view of the character from what 
you had taken; but when you come to think 
about it, vou find that he was right and vou 
were wrong : 
With the spirit of a true artist, M. Coque 
lin has a profound hatred of the “ 


sVstem 


star” 
He recognizes that the greatness 
of all is the greatne 





s of each; that as every 
man shows to greatest advantage among the 
people that understand him, every actor will 
act better when in Contact with other intel- 
ligent people who are well adapted to theit 
parts 
talent ebbs and flows, and we may perhaps 
be pardoned for saying that it is no longer 
spring-tide at the Francais. Talent there 
is,enough and to spare; but we miss ‘the 


No doubt on the stage, as elsewhere, 


varicty, the ideal filling of every part, that 
we could count upon seven years ugo, when 
Delaunay, Jouassain, Croizette, and Favait 
were still in their glory. 

As a writer, M. Coquelin possesses an ex- 
cellent style, and a thorough literary know- 
ledge of his subjects. No historian of the 
life of Molitre can neglect his learned and 
acute little treatises, such as his Zartuffi 
(Paris, 1884), his Arnolphe, and Le Misan 
thrope, alveady cited. Thus he carries with 
him into his art the instincts and the train- 
ing of a man of letters. 


A REPLY TO MR. HENRY 
IRVING, 


By C COQUELIN. 
PRANSLATED BY THEODORE CHILD 
] 
In the English review The Nineteenth 


Century Mi Henry l Ving has published a 
reply to the study on * Acting and Actors” 
which appeared in Hanrer’s MaGazine last 
May. The opinion of so distinguished an 
artist as Mr. Irving could not be a matter 
of indifference to me; I have therefore read 
his article with the greatest attention, and 
] beg leave, as we do not agree, to reply to 
his reply, 

I cannot believe that Mr. Irving was of- 
fended by my estimation of his talent. In 
attempting to define his talent I am = not 
aware that I depreciated it. And this is all 
the answer I shall make to Mr. Irving's re- 
proach that I have sat in judgment upon 


my colleagues and contemporaries. I nei- 
ther judged nor condemned anv one. My 
purpose was to explain various theories. | 





He appears before’ the audience: 
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cited examples, and I made those examples 
contemporary, because thus their verification 
was easy. It is only natural that my theory 
should seem to me to be the best, and in that 
respect Mr, Irving is not constituted otherwise 
than I am; but 1 do not think that I have al- 
lowed myself to be carried away so far as to 
deny the talent of those who profess a differ- 
ent faith from myown. It is likewise, I hast- 
en to say, the doctrine and not the man which 
Mr. Irving attacks. And he attacks stoutly, 
and in a tone which at times reaches indig- 
nation, as if I had been wanting in respect to 
that holy of holies which he calls the * poetic 
drama”; but this vivacity needs no justifica- 
tion; on the contrary, it is most creditable to 
Mr. Irving, beeause it shows to what a degree 
he is passionately devoted to his art. 

As for the question whether Mr. Irving 
really answers my thesis, that is another mat- 
ter. Did I express myself badly? It is to 
be feared I did, for in more than one case 
Mr. Irving seems to have represented me as 
saying either what I did not say or the con- 
trary of what I said. The only points on which 
he consents not to combat me are the “ tru- 
isms,” of which, he observes, my essay ‘ con- 
tains a comforting proportion.” He ought 
then to admit as a truism what I said on the 
difference between the English and French 
ideas of “natural acting.” Here I do not pre- 
tend to have made any discovery ; many more 
competent writers have advanced these views 
before me, and Mr. Irving’s article, and his tal. 
ent too, are a new confirmation of their truth. 

Yes, the English are above everything “ ori- 
ginal,” and they carry their taste for original- 
ity so far as to love even eccentricity. We in 
France are generalizers ; the English, on the 
other hand; concern themselves chiefly with 
the individual; I will even say with exceptional 
individuals. Let us consider their most powerful 
types. Macbeth is not the universal ambitious 
man: he is Macbeth, the somnambulist of ambi- 
tion, a fatal, strange, unique figure. Othello is not 
the type of the jealous man, the same at Venice or 
at Cyprus as in all other latitudes: he is a partie- 
ular jealous man—jealous as a man can be who 
partakes of the nature of a hero and of a child, 
aud who, like this noble Moor, combines the candor of a primitive 
soul with the sudden and formidable impetuosity of African blood. 
And so with the others. The characters of Shakespeare are indi- 
viduals, profoundly human, without doubt, but nevertheless excep- 
tional. And perhaps that is excellent in drama, for as drama scts 
man struggling with destiny, the more powerfully organized are 
the beings whom it depicts smitten down by fate, the more soul- 
stirring and striking is the lesson. 

Comedy, on the contrary, knows no other fatality than the logic 
of the characters; it depicts the usual course of things—common 
life, and men as they really are; it lives on generalities. And it 
is in this point that Moliére triumphs. While the great English 
comie writer Ben Jonson delights to paint odd people—individu. 
als and not types, Awmors and not characters—Moliére puts on the 
stage general personages, who are universally true, and who live 
our own daily life; it is our humanity, ourselves as we are. 
is nothing excessive in them, and nothing eccentric, 
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the case with our tragic personages. The characters of Racine, and 
even the characters of Corneille, in spite of the poet’s austere per- 
sonal accent, are more general than those of Shakespeare. There 
are none of those spurts of individuality which give such exorbi- 
tant relief to the grand figures of the English poet. As in an- 
tique art, our characters keep in the ranks; they remain in the 
tone of the whole, which is harmony and measure. Drama, I re- 
peat, perhaps demands more. But this is a fact, and a fact 
which, to my mind, reveals the difference in the genius of the two 
races. Let Mr. Irving play Nero in Racine’s tragedy of Britanni- 
cus Tam sure he will feel how impossible it is to give to this ter- 
rible jealous emperor the transports of au Othello, Even in their 
fury our heroes do not know wild excess. 

It is natural that this difference in the manner of conception 
should recur in the manner of rendering a character. English 
comedians, as it seems to me, are like English writers: their chief 
care is originality. Mr. Irving will not contradict me, for his 
whole article is, after all, nothing more than a claim in favor of 
this precious quality. He fears that my theories may smother : 
originality by casting representation of character “in one un- 
changing mould,” and so he pleads vigorously for personal inspi- 
ration against tradition. This in reality is the true reason of our 
disagreement. Mr. Irving represents genius as independent and 
solitary, deriving everything from itself, or receiving from above 
certain sudden enlightenment, thanks to a special quality which he 
calls “electric,” and which “ distinguishes superior artists,” or, in 

. other words, idealists. I represent, or en- 
deavor to represent, prosaically perhaps, but 
passionately also, that ensemble of traditions 
which constitutes the Comédie Francaise, 
that mass of accumulated observations, that 
inheritance of those who have gone before, 
by which tlie new-comers profit—the results 
of two centuries of study placed at the ser- 
vice of those who are beginning. Mr. Irving 
maintains that respect for this glorious past 
leads to imitation, is an obstacle to free per- 
sonal inspiration, and, in a word, kills all 
individuality. This may be true for actors 
of second or third rank (though at any rate 
the system has the result of rendering them 
endurable, which is something); but for ac- 
tors of talent, no. Great actors have not 
been wanting at the Comédie Francaise: 
have there been two alike? Did Talma 
resemble Lekain? Did Samson stifle the 
genius of Rachel? Genius always makes 
its way. Far from obstructing true origi- 
nality, study develops it and sets it off to 
advantage ; it removes that rust of oddness, 
of exaggeration, and of convention which 
so often clings .to originality, and which 
would end by spoiling it; study polishes the 
blade and renders it more brilliant. Mr. 
Irving, speaking of Rachel—it is he who 
cites this example—says that she knew all 
of her art that could be taught, and that 
she elaborated her réles with the utmost 
care; but that all this “experience and la- 
bor would have counted for little without 
the divine fire which made her so great.” 
If it counted for little, why should she have 
imposed upon herself this overwhelming 
labor? To say that the “divine fire” is 
everything is to say too much or too little. 
Without the “divine fire’ a man cannot be 
an artist, but the “divine fire” is not equiv- 
alent to innate omniscience. It does not 
give an actor diction, nor does it teach him 
how to compose a role. And what is an 
artist without diction and composition ? 
With the “divine fire” alone, and no study, 
an artist is necessarily incomplete, odd, ca- 
pable here and there of fine bursts, but 
oftener of false cries. and mistaken move- 
ments. Work alone makes an accomplish- 
ed artist. i 

In reality, this, I am convinced, is Mr. 
‘Irving’s own opinion. He is probably also 
of my opinion on the question whether an 
actor ought actually to feel the emotions 
which he represents. He dees not pronounce 
clearly, it is true; he even quotes an ance 
dote which seems to refute the theory of 
absolute self-possession. But the reason is 
that if he frankly adopted this theory, Mr. 
Irving would be afraid of seeming to con- 
demn those sudden inspirations, those flash- 
es of enlightenment, which he holds to be 
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the mark of genius, and which happen spontaneously 
on the stage. He cites Kean, who was certainly not 
a “ player who left anything to hazard,” and who yet 
had “inspired moments.”” Kean was not the only 
one. Frédéric Lemaitre also had “inspired mo- 
ments.” But let Mr. Irving read my essay over again, 
and he will see that I by no means deny inspiration. 
I said precisely that when one is sure of a réle, when, 
like Kean, one leaves nothing to hazard, then indeed 
ole can-without inconvenience try some of those 
traits which are suggested by the heat of the repre- 
sentation. What I protest against is the idea that 
one can be inspired in a réle which one has not stud- 
ied, and the belief that one is inspired when one is 
merely extravagant. The ‘electric quality” was pos- 
sessed by Talma in the divinest degree, but it was 
always by the simplest means that he made this qual- 
ity produce the most powerful effects. When he ex- 
claimed as Oreste (Racine’s Andromaque), “ Dieux ! 
quels ruisseaux de sang coulent autour de moi!” 
(Heavens! what streams of blood flow around me!) 
he did not begin to stride about the stage toward the 
four cardinal points; he brought his legs together 
tightly, one against the other, his elbows clung close- 
ly to his body; his ribs shrank in, his shoulders rose 
in.a movement of inexpressible horror, and almost 
without moving he became terrible. There is nothing 
supernatural in our art, and inspiration, far from 
being infallible; may often be mistaken. Frédéric 
had admirable inspirations, but he also had inspira- 
tions sometimes so wild that he had to ask pardon 
of the public. : 

On the other hand, a second-rate actor, carried 
along by his réle or excited by some particular cir- 
cumstance, may have one of those movements of in- 
spiration which produce the illusion of genius; in 
vain afterward he will try to recall the flame; he 
will remain Gros Jean just as he was before. It is 
not therefore very reasonable, in my opinion, to rep- 
resent inspiration as the essential mark which dis- 
tinguishes superior artists. The question, for that 
matter, is of small importance to the public. By 
what token shall the spectator know whetlier such 
and such a thrilling ery has just been hit upon by 
the actor there on the spot, or whether it has been 
tried, thought over, learnt, and repeated a hundred 
times beforehand ? 

Does Mr. Irving mean to maintain that the ery 
found on the stage by inspiration will be for that very 
reason infallibly truer and finer than the other? The whole history 
of dramatic art would rise in protestation against such an assertion. 
But behold! because I deny the divinity of inspiration I am once 
more arraigned and convicted of materialism. Yes; Mr. Irving has 
discovered that I am a materialist in art,and his chief ground for 
this conclusion is the importance, as he thinks, excessive, which I 
attribute to physical exterior. He represents me as maintaining 
that every tragic impersonation imperatively demands a new body 
and a new voice, absolutely different from the voice and body 
which the artist has previously employed. Alas! I said on the 
contrary that this was the unattainable ideal, and I dwelt at 
length on the obstacles which tie physical construction of an actor 
opposes to his playing certain parts which otherwise his intelli- 
gence would render him capable of undertaking. What I said, and 
what I repeat once more, is that an actor must modify his gait, 
his general bearing, and if he can, his voice, according to the char- 
acter of the role. I cannot admit that Charles I. be made to 
walk and to talk like Mathias in 7%e Bells, like Hamlet, and like 
lago. Mr. Irving, I observe, is somewhat negligent in this matter ; 
but still he sometimes conforms; he changes his voice for Louis 
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XI., for instance: this being so, I fail to comprehend why he 
plays Mephistopheles with the voice of Romeo. Do those dif- 
ferences prevent being as poetic and sublime as is desirable? In 
no way. For the matter of that, they are obtained by profoundly 
studying the réle, which I recommend the actor to do before 
everything else; for, far from having forgotten the soul of the 
role for the exterior, I said, and I repeat, that the actor must first 
become penetrated with the essence of his personage, that he must 
in a way swallow and digest it, and when once he has assimilated 
it, the exterior will follow of itself quite naturally. Jt is the mind 
which constructs the body, I said. I do not see that this axiom is 
so materialistic. Mr. Irving cites Kean, “who sometimes passed 
from one character to another with little more external variation 
than was suggested by a corked mustache,” but whose impersona- 
tions were nevertheless most real and vivid. This does not aston- 
ish me at all; I consider it to be the perfection of art. I will, 
however, answer two things: the first is that on the stage, Kean, 
in order to pass from Romeo to Richard III., did not limit him- 
self to so summary an exterior modification; and the second is 
that even in drawing-rooms he did not remain the same man in 
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the two réles. I guarantee that his voice changed, 
that, ardent and passionate in Romeo, it became sar- 
castic and crafty to express Richard; that in the 
same way his breast, instead of being broad, manly, 
and throbbing, shrank up; that his shoulder grew 
humpy ; that his attitude became cringing; and that 
when he drew himself up it was with the movements 
of a serpent. And this I imagine did not impair the 
poetry of Shakespeare. 

“ But,” says Mr. Irving, “ you affirm that a hideous 
soul should have a hideous body, and: that Mephis- 
topheles should therefore be represented a8 an image 
of deformity; a conception,” he adds, “scarcely in 
harmony with the enlightenment of our age, and as 
primitive as the orthodoxy which used to insist that 
the devil wore horns and a tail.” .nd Mr. Irving 
takes the trouble to remind me of a number of his- 
torical personages whose portraits fill the old picture- 
galleries, and who were consummate scoundrels while 
being at the same time very handsome men. This 
is the brilliant passage of his article. But what is 
the drift of it all? What have we to do here with 
“the enlightenment of our age’? Was Mephistoph- 
eles a personage of our times? Is it my fault if 
the Middle Ages, which created the character, made 
him deformed, obeying therein an old human ten- 
dency of which there still remains something, what- 
ever Mr. Irving may say to the contrary? Is it my 
fault if Goethe conformed with the legend? For in 
plain words Mephisto’s cloven foot is mentioned 
twenty times in Faust, and his walk must evidently 
be affected by this peculiarity. Does not Marguerite 
conceive a horror of him on acsount of his ugliness ? 
I did not find it contrary to the spirit of the réle 
when I saw Levinsky represent Mephistopheles with 
a slight hump on his back; not because, as Mr. Ir- 
ving thinks, a hump is to my mind “a symbol of 
cynicism,” but because, according to popular preju- 
dices, it always implies wit and often malice, two 
characteristics which cannot be denied to Mephisto, 
and to which Levinsky gives extraordinary relief. 
In other respects, the attention of this remarkable 
artist has been especially directed to the negative 
side of the rdle. Mephisto is the one who says 
“No.” His réle is to disgust Faust with action by 
showing him its nothingness. Irony and sarcasm 
are his arms, and Levinsky manages these arms su- 
perlatively. The more vivid the expression given to 
the universal influence of the evil innate in Mephisto, 
and the more formidable and.terrible he is rendered—and in 
this Mr. Irving succeeds marvellously—the better; but I think it 
is a mistake to make him handsome, inasmuch as both the author 
and the legend represent him otherwise. 

I will not insist upon another error made by Mr. Irving in his 
adaptation of Goethe’s masterpiece. This error is not absolutely 
imputable to the actor; it is imposed upon the actor by the the- 
atrical manager. The error I allude to is the almost complete an- 
nihilation of the role of Faust. If it is difficult, as the saving is, 
to conceive Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark, it seems no 
less difficult to play Faust without Faust. But this. is almost what 
Mr. Irving is doing. And the explanation is obvious. The man- 
ager having at hand for Mephistopheles an exceptional actor, 
and having no such.actor for Faust, solved the difficulty by 
sacrificing the latter réle. The result is that the piece. does 
what Mephisto does not: it limps. Mr. Irving does not seem to 
have noticed this fact, and the authority of his general observa- 
tions on the work is detracted from all the more as manager 
and actor are in this case one and the same person, namely, Mr. 
Irving himself, 
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The special point of view of the manager is revealed in Mr, Ir- 
ving’s article in other remarks, also at the expense, I think, of the 
point of view of the actor. For instance, after having accused me 
of materialism on account of the attention I pay to the exterior of 
the actor, he takes up against me the defence of those “ picturesque 
aids” which, he says, heighten the effect of the action and contrib- 
ute to its beauty. But is it not precisely these picturesque aids 
which contribute to complete that physical exterior about which, 
in his opinion, I take too mich trouble? It seems to me—with all 
due respect be it said—that Mr, Irving is here contradicting himself 
for the mere pleasure of contradicting me. 

Evidently, whether he employ picturesque aids, or whether he 
confine himself to the resources of his admirable talent, Mr. Irving 
seeks in the highest degree to mark all his réles with his personal 
stamp and seal. He means to remain Mr. Irving in all his crea- 


* tions, and he cannot understand why I advise him in certain réles 


to efface as much as possible his own personality in order to bring 
forward conspicuously the personality of the character he is play- 
ing. “What!” he says; “here is Edwin Booth, who plays Hamlet. 
He looks and speaks the melancholy, the passion, the poetry, and 
the satire of this supreme creation; yet is he to be told that if in 
some detail of a=pect, gesture, or movement he remind the audience 
that he still be Edwin Booth, he is making the character a part of 
himself, instead of losing his own nature for the time in the world 
of imagination 7” 

By no means. We should have to say that only if he disfigured 
the réle in order to get possession of it, and if he substituted his 
own personality for that of his personage. The mind of the specta- 
tor undergoes a kind of reduplication similar to that of the actor. 
Just as the actor is at once his personage and the person who 
plays it, so the man who listens to him is at once the spectator, I 
might almost say the dupe, who allows himself to be transported 
into the passions of this personage, who feels them, shudders at 
them, or weeps at them, and at the same time he is the critic who 
knows that he has before his eyes an artist, and who, as the case 
may be, applauds or hisses that artist. And a still more curious 
thing is that the more the spectator sees the personage, and the 
more complete the illusion, the more the critic applauds the actor. 
Edwin Booth is never so loudly applauded as when he is exclu- 
sively Hamlet; and for that matter I am told that this is always 
the case. If he reminded the spectator too frequently that-he is 
Booth and not the Prince of Denmark, the illusion would be broken, 
and pleasure would consequently become impossible for the listen- 
ex-spectator, Who would soon communieate his coldness to the lise 
tener-critie, and the actor would suffer for his fault. 

Mr. Irving ends his article with the Parthian arrow that rea/is- 
tic portraiture, so important in the comie dramas occupies a com- 
paratively minor place in tragedy, The consequence, which he 
does not object to indicate, is that those who are most skilful in 
this realistic portraiture—which, by-the-way, is nothing less than 
the exact and living representation of characters—may be per- 
fectly incapable of rising to the heights of poetic drama, | And 
such, alas, would be my case. . 

This sentence nust have been passed in a moment of that divine 
inspiration which Mr. Irving makes out to be the privilege of su- 
perior artists, for he dispenses with mentioning human reasons 
in support of his verdict. It becomes me, therefore, to bow my 
head. I might mention artists,and not the least eminent, who 
are excellent in both kinds; I might ask if this inaccessible poetie 
drama, written by men, after all, and which puts men on the stage, 
really requires something more than men to play it. But this is 
simple trifling. Tragedy or comedy, which is the superior form ? 
The question is as old as art itself, always disputed and never 
solved. For my part I am satisfied with what Moliére says in La 
Critique de Ecole dis Femmes. And now to conclude, turning 
agaiust Mr. Irving himself his accusation of prosaism, I will re- 
proach him with attaching too much importance to those pictu- 
resque aids which he thinks are poetry, and which are simply con- 
ventionality ; Task him if he does not fear lest by dint of seeking 
beauty in the rare, the unexpected, and the extraordinary, he for- 
vet to take it where it really is,in nature. I’m afraid, I confess, 
that Mr. Irving sacrifices a good deal to scenery; that in making 
the personages too grand he will finally cause them to lose that 
humanity which is the true principle of their sublimity; and I do 
not regret that I have preached above everything the study of 
truth, of that truth which reveals to us the human heart, of that 
truth which is, after all, the eternal basis of art, inasmuch as beau- 
ty is nothing but the splendor of it. 


IL. 


I did not read the article by Mr. Dion Boucicault in the North 
American Review of August until after having written the above 
reply to Mr. Irving. It happens, however, that in answering Mr. 
Irving I have also answered Mr. Boucicault, at least on many points. 
But the article is substantial, interesting, and clear; it is most 
kind toward me; I am therefore bound in politeness to add a few 
lines addressed directly to its eminent author. 

In order to give the casting vote in the question, Mr. Dion Bou- 
cicault takes his stand at his special point of view as a dramatic 
author who excels in both departments. He describes his method 
of comic composition as entirely a matter of calculation and de- 
liberation, and compares it with his method of tragic composition, 





_the stage, and all the spectators in the house as 
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which is entirely a matter of impulse and of 
passion. Supposing that something analogous 
to this difference must also exist between the 
process of the comic actor and the process of 
the tragedian, he therefore concludes that Mr, 
Irving is right as regards tragedy; but so far 
as concerns comedy, and even characteristic 
drama, I am not perhaps’in the wrong; and 
thus he nonsuits us both in the most charming 
manner possible. 

What Mr. Dion Boucicault says about his two 
ways of working, according as he puts on Shake- 
speare’s cap or Moliére’s, is very interesting, and 
gave me great pleasure; but it seems to me that 
the conclusions he draws are too hasty. The dif- 
ferences between the author and the actor are 
greater than he imagines. All is over for the 
author the moment he leaves his desk; for 
the actor, on the contrary, one may say that 
it is then that all begins. The work that he 
brings to the theatre is a mere sketch, which 
becomes definitive only by means of the re- 
hearsal; the actor is only a part of a whole, 
he cannot work alone; finally, he has to face 
the public, which places him, with regard to 
the author, on the same footing as the soldier 
marching in person to the assault of batteries 
stands with regard to the strategist who from 
his chamber directs the operation by tele- 
graph. This fact justifies many differences of 
method. 

Every writer who composes has his hours of 
inspiration, or of poetic “ eruption,” to use Mr. 
Boucicault’s word, when he seems to write under 
the dictation of some spirit. Since Mr. Boucicault 
says that it is so, 1 must believe that these moments are peculiar 
to the tragic author, although I do not clearly see the reason, and 
although what is called the vis comica seems to me, on the con- 
trary, to be altogether of a nature to procure for those who culti- 
vate it a sort of intoxication and frenzy of which it would not be 
difficult to find traces in Aristophanes, Moliére, Regnard, and 
their successors. But when the tragic author has fallen again to 
the earth, and seeks to find his whereabouts, what does he do? 
He criticises his inspiration. He revises,,he judges, cuts out here, 
amplifies there; and his work is not finished until after this see- 
ond operation. Now is not this second operation even more 
necessary to the actor? and how can he go through this operation 
if he abandons himself to inspiration in presence of the public 
itself? This is why I recommend him to be absolutely master of 
himself on the night of the first performance, and Mr. Dion 
Boucicault implicitly agrees with me when he says that these 
‘“‘passional spasms” are only to be safely attempted by perfectly 
trained artists, and that “when novices give way to their effusion 
they inevitably become grotesque.” I have not made any asser- 
tion stronger than that. 

To sum up: Inspiration is imagination ; that the actor does not 
shut his door-against it, all well and good; but the folle du logis, 
the madcap imagination, must not become the mistress of the 
house. 

I find Mr. Dion Boucicault somewhat severe toward tragedy. 
He denies it the quality of variety. Why? . That tragedy is con- 
cerned with beauty more than comedy seems to me incontestable ; 
and beauty, is it not sublimated truth? And are not the mani- 
festatians of truth innumerable? The characters of tragedy can 
therefore be as varied as those of comedy.. I cannot admit that 
all heroes are alike. In the tragic authors, just as much as in 
Homer, they are dissimilar, (Edipus is not Lear; Orestes is not 
Hamlet. Their tears are chemically the same; hwnanly there is 
nothing more unlike. TI can scarcely understand any: better why 
the painting of passions should be held to lower tragedy, and why 
in consequence, as Salvini thinks, Shakespeare should be ranked 
below Sophocles, who, according to the great Italian tragedian, 
confined himself, we must suppose, to dramatizing the great strokes 
of destiny (as if the domestic affections did not play the leading 
role in that adorable Aitigone, the most winning conception of 
Greek genius). No; man cannot abstract himself from his crea- 
tion; there is no masterpiece in which he is not. Man is the end 
and aim of tragedy, as of comedy; and the tragedian, like the 
comedian, having to render man, I do not see why their methods 
‘should differ so radically. 

The tragedian must be master of himself quite as much as the 
comedian. Perhaps this is more difficult for the tragedian; that 
is all. Mr, Dion Boucicault relates the aneedote of Rachel being 
disconcerted on the stage by the barking of a little —. 
dog confined in one of the dressing-rooms. Will 
he allow me to tell him that this proves nothing 
either against Rachel or. against me? Admirably 
mistress of her réle, sure of saying only what she 
chad previously tried and proved, holding herself, in 
a word, thoroughly in control so far as the actress 
was concerned, Rachel, so far as.the woman was 
concerned, might very well not have the same power 
over her nerves, and not be able to command so 
despotically impressions received from outside. I 
think that I myself am fairly cool and self-pos- 
sessed on the stage, but I would not guarantee my- 
self to be proof against similar accidents. The 
case here is very different. I claim that the actor 
should see and hear himself play, but no exterior 
circumstances must prevent him doing so. I should 
have protested vehemently if a broad aisle had been 
cut down the middle of the orchestra stalls at the 
Comédie Francaise, as there was talk of doing not 
long ago. Why? Because I know how terribly 
the actor on the stage in the middle of a tirade 
would be irritated by one single gentleman walk- 
ing carelessly down this passage, and distributing 
discreet nods and greetings right and left. Cer- 
tainly it is better not to be susceptible; but when 
you are absorbed completely in a certain task, and 
when you are just realizing that difficult problem 
of being two persons in one, it is most annoying 
to feel obliged to reckon with accidents in the 
auditorium, however puerile they may be; and 
as for a little dog barking in a dressing-room, 
it is enough to exasperate all the actors on 


well. 

But, I repeat, this is a different thing; and when 
a tragedian, undisturbed by any exterior accident, 
loses control of himself on the boards, if he is 
badly inspired, he must not imitate his heroes and 
say, “It is destiny,” but rather he must say, ‘I 
do not know my part,” and set to work to study 
again. 
Certainly no mechanical practice ean give ge- 


nius. I never made any such monstrous asser- 
tion. A man is born with greater or less nat- 
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ural gifts, and the reason why remains a mystery. But he must 
cultivate his gifts and he must work out his genius. Mr. Bouci- 
sault speaks of that indescribable something which makes an 
original picture superior to the most perfect copy imaginable. 
Well, I know in what that indescribable something consists. It 
consists, on the one hand, in the author’s manner of feeling, which, 
in its turn, depends upon his personality, that is to say, on some- 
thing of unknown, and if you like of divine, origin; and on the 
other hand, it consists in his manner of rendering what he feels, 
that is to say, his artistic process. Now while he has little or no 
power over his personality, the artist has every power over’ his 
process ; and so it came about that Raphael thrice changed his 
manner. 

One thing which quite astounds and puzzles: me is that I am ac. 
cused of preaching Zolisme, or Zolaism, whichever may be the pref- 
erable orthography. I must, indeed, have expressed myself very 
obscurely. However, when my article appears in book form with 
full development, it will be seen clearly that I am a partisan of 
naturalness as opposed to naturalism. I shall never admit that 
ugliness can be in art a principle equal to beauty, and that it can 
claim the right to be worshipped. Ugliness is an accident, a 
source of contrast, and the moment it no longer serves to bring 
beauty into relief, it is superfluous. This doctrine is also, I am 
sure, that of Sarah Bernhardt, Mr. Dion Boucicault doubts it. 
He compares her manner of playing the fifth act of Adrienne Le- 
couvreur with Rachel’s performance in the same play, which he 
once witnessed, and he gives us to understand that while Sarah is 
superior in physical realism, her predecessor was superior poetical- 
ly. But, after all, is it so sure that the classic Rachel did not have 
flashes of romantic or naturalist boldness? Here is a little-known 
anecdote related by M. James Darmesteter in his excellent edition 
of Macbeth. Rachel was once on the point of playing Lady 
Macbeth in England. The memory of Mrs. Siddons haunted 
her, and as she was told that the English actress had exhausted 
every resource, especially in the sleep-walking scene—“ Oh, but 
I have an idea of my own,” replied Rachel. “I should lick my 
hand.” ‘ j 

If Iam not mistaken, this extraordinary inspiration approaches 
very near to Zolaism. Que voulez-vous? Art is great, and genius 
‘an pass strange things into the sanctuary. Rachel might have 
been sublime when she licked her hand; Sarah may be sublime 
in the realistic agony of Adrienne. In any case, I am sure that 
over her most terrible convuisions the angel of grace still hovers. 
For Sarah is a woman of high intelligence, very sensitive withal, 
and instinctively, like the criticism of our day, open to the charm 
of the poetry of all epochs; she adores all that is exquisite, being 
herself exquisite. But she admires and appreciates simple gran- 
deur, and the brutalities of an abrupt genius may be not displeas- 
ing to her. Thus she may admit in Zola undeniable power; but 
if at certain lofty elevations she happens to be of the same mind 
with Zola, I will guarantee she is not the woman to descend with 
him to La Terre.* 

The reproach of monstrosity brought against Sarah also seems 
to me to be exaggerated. The misfortune is that authors will 
write réles expressly for her; they cut them to the pattern of her 
nature, so that in consequence she has only to be herself in order 
to be excellent. 

At the Comédie Francaise this would not have been the case. 
The ancient and the modern repertory would have forced her to 
diversify herself more. But she did not stay there long enough. 
How can Mr. Dion Boucicault aceuse this * college of the histrionic 
art” of having inoculated her with that ‘‘ mechanical practice,” so 
dangerous, he says, for the independence of the artist? There is 
no “ mechanical practice” taught at the Comédie Francaise. Tra- 
dition reigns at the Comédie, but it does not govern; and those 
who wish may emancipate themselves from that tradition. At the 
present day do we not see there at the same time Worms, who is 
the personification of correctness, and Mounet-Sully, the incarna- 
tion of all that is unexpected and impulsive? Let us then say no 
more about uniformity of teaching. 

To conclude, I am not throughout in agreement with Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, but, as he will see, we are of the same mind on more 
points tlian he imagined. I feel very much flattered by the atten- 
tion which has been paid to my little essay by the eminent drama- 
tist, and it is a great satisfaction for me to have been appreciated 
in so impartial, and on the whole so favorable, a manner by a the- 
atrical man so completely equipped as Mr. Dion Boucicault. 








* Ia Terre is the title of M. Zola’s last novel, in which the profasion 
of foul and bestial details is gratuitous and perverse beyond all toleration. 
Genius, as M. Coquelin has observed, can force upon art strange bed- 
fellows. Even the most indulgent can find no pretext in art for M. Zola’s 


latest production.—Tu. C. 
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